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COMMENT 


Mayor Littleton W.T. Waller, of the Marine Corps, 
has been acquitted, and the report of Major Cornelius 
Gardener, Military Governor of Tayabas,has been made 
Major Waller was charged with the shoot- 


public. 
These guides 


ing of some native guides in Samar. 
had conducted him and his command across the isl- 
and. They had behaved treacherously, and even cruel- 
ly. During the march the officers and men had suf- 
fered intensely, often wanting food, while the guides 
discovered edible roots for themselves, refusing to in- 
form the marines of the places where they might be 
found. At last they conspired to massacre the ma- 
rines. Their conduct, in brief, was savage, and of a 
piece with that which distinguishes barbarous races 
in war. When the end of the journey was reached, 
Waller ordered the guides shot, and his command was 
obeyed. There is no dispute as to the fact; the ques- 
tions involved are whether the shooting of the guides 
without a trial was justifiable, and whether Major 
Waller or General Jacob H. Smith is responsible. Ma- 
jor Waller says that he obeyed Smith’s orders; that 
the latter, being his commanding officer, told him to 
take no prisoners, and to kill everything over ten 
years old. Smith denies that he ordered murder to 
be done, saying that he meant, in directing that no 
prisoners be taken, that captured Filipinos should be 
turned loose, after they had been deprived of their 
arms. Waller’s version was sustained by the testimony 
of his fellow marine officers, and, as we have said, he 
was acquitted by a vote of eleven to two. The ground 
of the decision is not given. The Gardener report de- 
clares that officers of the army in the province of 
Tayabas are guilty of cruelties, chief among them be- 
ing the administration of the water-cure. Governor 
Taft spoke of the report in his testimony, and has 


since been charged, as has Secretary Root, with sup- 


pressing it. The truth is that the charges were, and 
are still, under investigation by General Chaffee, and 


it is the duty of those in authority to suppress such 
accusations until they are proved or disproved. 


We presume Major Waller is to be congratulated 
upon his acquittal. We must confess, however, that we 
should have liked it better if Major Waller had been 
able to prove the charges utterly without foundation. 
To pass the responsibility upward to the shoulders of 
his commanding officer may serve to relieve him of 
the odium of the charges, and doubtless the verdict 
acquitting him was technically justified by the facts, 
but the lamentable fact remains that a serious charge 
against the army has not been successfully refuted, 
as we hoped and believed it would be. War, of course, 
is not a nice humane method of settling a dis- 
pute, and there are times when measures have to be 
adopted in meeting its complications that are shock- 
ing to our sense of humanity, but there are lines be- 
yond which men may not go even on the ground of 
military necessity. In this day and generation men 
and women cannot look upon the torture of a_ foe 
with equanimity. Major Waller’s acquittal does not 
bring to the army’s well-wishers that of re- 
lief and felicitation they looked eagerly forward to, 
but, on the contrary, the very method of its de- 
termination fills their souls with misgivings and lends 
substance to the triumph of their enemies. The sub- 
ject is one that must now be threshed out to the ut- 


or 


sense 
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termost, and the point ascertained if barbarous and 
inhuman practices are encouraged in the Philippines, 
and if so, by whom. 


This is what the people of the city of New York 
believe about the police force: The people believe that 
the police as a body is in partnership with thieves, 
and the ordinary, every-day man in the street believes 
that some policemen are murderers. This may be all 
untrue. The men in uniform may not be thieves and 
may not be (probably are not) murderers. It is not 
the fact which counts; the important thing is that 
the public believes these things. True or untrue, 
it is believed that the force is in sympathy with 
and encourages all sorts of vice. Justly or unjust- 
ly, it is believed by the citizens of the city and of 
the country that life is not safe in the city of New 
York, and that property knows not protection. With 
justice or without it, the city of New York actually 
believes, even if it cannot prove, that in one of the 
municipal police stations a prisoner who had been an 
important witness against a member of the force on 
trial for illegal practices was beaten to death by men 
whose business it is to prevent, not to commit, murder. 
Hence it is that probably the worst feature of the 
recent happenings and charges which have been brought 
against the “System” is not the demoralization of 
the police, but that of the great body of citizens them- 
selves, who, regardless of the charges that have been 
vaguely made from time to time, have, nevertheless, 
hitherto continued to believe in the general honesty 
and integrity of the force. They have been willing 
to admit occasional lapses from the path of honesty 
on the part of individual officers; they have not been 
disposed to deny a certain taint of corruption at the 
top of the department; but, on the whole, in the past 
men have felt a comfortable degree of confidence in the 
efficacy of the force as a body. To-day this confidence 
is destroyed. 


’ 


This general belief is unfair to the force unless 
founded on fact. If murder has been done here, an 
almost inconceivable conspiracy of silence and com- 
plicity in the crime must be assumed on the part of 
every man connected with the Forty-seventh Street sta- 
tion. If murder has not been committed, the silence 
of the members of the force is equally inconceivable. 
There must be men in that body who know precisely 
what did occur in that station-house upon that much- 
discussed night, and these men must know that in the 
eyes of thousands of men and women everywhere they 
stand in the light of murderers. This cannot be tol- 
erable to them if they are men of real manhood, and 
at all careful of their own honor and reputation. One 
word at this time might suffice to rehabilitate the es- 
tablishment in the eyes of the public, and to restore 
to the latter that confidence in their servants which 
they have a right to feel. The public wants to be- 
lieve the best of the police, if they will only give them 
the opportunity. The people hope they are wrong in 
their present feeling of suspicion, and are eager to 
change. 

Belgium seems determined to have a French Revolu- 
tion on a small seale. The principles which are being 
fought for in Brussels, no less than in Mons, Charleroi, 
Liége, and other centres of manufacture, are the lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity which animated that tre- 
mendous struggle; and in Belgium, as in France then 
and now, Clericalism is the eternal, enemy. The one 
concrete issue which has, so far, emerged, is the de- 
mand for universal suffrage, with a revision of the 
law which restricts the right to vote. All the dis- 
turbances, from the fierce and bloody riots round the 
Maison du Peuple in the capital to the orderly strikes 
in the mining, glass-working, and. metallurgical dis- 
tricts, are intended to impress upon the Belgian Par- 
liament that to refuse this demand would be to invite 
a revolution. M. Van der Velde, the Socialist leader, 
unconsciously echoed our opinion, expressed at the 
time of the railroad strikes in Italy, when he said that 
“¢he soldier is only a peasant in uniform,” and that 
the path to victory lay in convincing the soldier of 
his solidarity of interest with his brother workmen. 
It must be remembered that Belgium is the most dense- 
ly populated country in Europe, and that a very large 
proportion of its population, workers in the coal- 
mines and factories, are thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of socialism, which found such an eloquent 
defender in the great Belgian economist De Lavelaye, 
and whose adherents recently held. two places in the 
French cabinet, and are likely to hold as many after 
the elections. These Belgian workers long to realize 
the free and liberal institutions of their great neigh- 
bor, France, and to rid themselves of the burden of 
an unpopular sovereignty, and, most of all, of an ob- 
scurantist clergy; of religious orders who amass great 
wealth and evade taxation; who turn their orphanages 
and asylums into unpaid factories, whose work under- 
sells that of the manufacturers in open market. The 
trouble looms large. 


The inexorable march of progress makes of this 
European suffrage question a more pressing issue year 
after year, and any disposition to temporize in the 
matter serves only to postpone the coming of the evil 
day for those that oppose it. Equal suffrage for all 
has been the battle-cry of freedom from the begin- 
ning, and it is safe to say that the question will never 
cease to be agitated upon any other basis. It is all 
well enough to give certain polling privileges to cer- 


* 





tain classes for certain temporarily existing reasons, 
but in the nature of things these cannot remain perma 
nent. <A taste of freedom to a subject is like the taste 
of blood to the tiger. He does not cease to want more, 
and the inch granted, he will take the ell. It may suit 
the convenience of this nation or of that to grant 
extra votes to married men, to accord special privi- 
leges to property-holding classes, to impose an ed- 
ucational test upon the voter, but the trend is still 
ever in the one direction of universal suffrage, one 
and the same for all. There is no doubt that the sit- 
uation in Belgium is rendered more gravely acute by 
the many follies of the reigning sovereign, but the 
methods and habits of a king are, after all, of small 
moment in the face of a great principle pressing ever 
on toward recognition and definite acceptance as a 
natural right of man. 


” 


‘The “search - light telephone” is announced from 
Washington. The beam from a powerful light has been 
employed in lieu of a wire, and talking done to the 
distance of*half a mile. The telegraphic account adds 
that the inventor has not yet taken out his patents. 
There are several reasons for this. It was in the same 
city of Washington, twenty years ago, that the ex- 
cellent Dr. Graham Bell made his famous experi- 
ments with what he first called his photophone. It 
is curious that this amazing work is so little known. 
Dr. Bell talked over a ray of sunlight to a distance 
of near two miles. A pair of parabolic reflectors 
served for sender and receiver, and a pair of selenium 
cells answered to the magnets of an ordinary tele- 
phone. The mechanism depended for its action on 
the variable resistance of a selenium cell under the 
action of light. Afterward it was found that common 
lamp-black, or soot, has the same peculiar property. 
An operator at one end talked against a thin vibrating 
mirror, which seemed to impress the sunbeam with the 
sound-vibrations, which were reproduced at the other 
end of the “line” by means of the selenium, or soot. re- 
ceiver. Later, Dr. Bell found that he could cut out all 
the visible rays of sunlight, and retain only the ultra- 
violet portion—that which affects a photographie plate 
—and do his talking just as well. So he called his 
device a radiophone. It never came into general use, 
probably for the reason that no receiving-cell could 
be found which long retained its sensitiveness to the 
variability of the light. So the matter rested until 
two and a half years ago, when a young German 
genius, now Professor Simon of Gittingen, showed that 
a choking-coil, as it is called, switched into the cir- 
cuit of an ordinary electric arc-light, will make the 
are do most curious things—talk, sing, and reproduce 
the human voice. Latterly he found that if a pair 
of are-lights placed at a distance be each provided 
with an ordinary telephone attachment, one might talk 
from one to the other. He called it a “sprechende 
Lichtbogen ”—a talking are. It aroused no end of 
interest in Germany, and won for the young savant a 
blue-ribbon professorship. 


The President announces that he does not propose 
to disturb Governor Dole, who will therefore remain 
at the ‘head of the government in Hawaii until 1904. 
The trouble in the islands which led to the doubt now 
resolved in favor of the Dole administration grew 
out of the effort of the natives to dominate in the 
politics of the islands. The issue was not between 
Dole and the natives, but between the whites and the 
Kanakas, who should rule—the followers of the old 
royal family, or the whites who turned the royal 
family out of power. *The amiable lazy brown natives 
want the loot of the colony, and in order to obtain 
it they want all the offices there are and more. Their 
greed has been stimulated by the grant of universal 
suffrage, which was unwisely included in the govern- 
ment act. With this, and notwithstanding the greater 
political skill and intelligence of the whites, they cap- 
tured the Legislature, and sent one of the home-rule 
party to Congress. Then they found themselves block- 
ed by Dole in their effort to create new offices— 
county and municipal. At once they began to in- 
trigue against the Governor in Washington, and so 
unsettled the President’s mind on the subject that the 
natives began to believe that they had already ar- 
rived, while the whites *began to think of methods of 
repression. <A repetition of reconstruction days in the 
South seemed to"be imminent. But the President has 
settled all this, and his announcement that he will 
stand by Dole with all his power is likely to bring 
the natives to their senses, and to assure them once 
more that the intelligence of the islands will always 
control them. 


The President has made what is known as a “ clean 
sweep” in the immigration service. He has demand- 
ed and received the resignations of Commissioner- 
General Powderly, Commissioner Fitchie, and Assist- 
ant-Commissioner McSweeney, of New York. The dis- 
turbance in the service which led to the President’s 
action was characteristic. Commissioner-General Pow- 
derly desired a change in the New York office: As- 
sistant-Secretary-of-the-Treasury Taylor, Mr. Powder- 
ly’s superior officer, differed from him, having more 
confidence in the New York office than in Mr. Pow- 
derly. The New York office was Mr. McSweeney—Mr. 
Fitchie being weak, and Mr. McSweeney being able 
and industrious. He was first appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and was an expert—without question, 
the first expert in the service. But he was a Demo- 
crat, and local Republican politicians wanted his 




















place for a faithful worker. This state of things al- 
ways breeds “ charges,” and therefore charges began 
to fly back and forth, until the President was con- 
vinced—now, that the New York office sheltered the 
lowest scoundrels on the face of the earth, men who 
stooped to rob the immigrants by permitting the res- 
taurant to overcharge them from ten to thirty cents 
on single bags of food, by compelling them to resort 
to the barber’s for unnecessary cleanliness, and who 
were guilty of other nefarious deeds—and, again, that 
it was the Washington office that was a hive of crim- 
inal industry. All the while, men like Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Professor Giddings, Jacob A. Riis, James 
B. Reynolds, Archbishop Corrigan, and Bishop Potter, 
with the missionaries stationed on Ellis Island, certi- 
fied to the excellent character of Mr. McSweeney. On 
the other hand, Senator Quay stood by Powderly, 
while some of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends expressed sus- 
picion of McSweeney, but had no proof against 
him. The President was clear that Powderly ought 
to go, but was in grave doubt about McSweeney. At 
last he was so harassed by the situation that he 
made the “clean sweep,” and the immigration busi- 
ness is now in entirely new and untrained hands. 
It is not the best way to settle difficulties, and the 
reply that if charges of this character were all inves- 
tigated, the time of the President would be fully occu- 
pied in such inquiries is unsatisfactory. The feature 
of the case interesting to the general public is the 
illustration afforded by it of the helplessness of the 
President in the presence of overwhelming details 
with which, for the sake of good government, he should 
not be charged. Here is a controversy the like of 
which, in a private business concern, would be set- 
tled by a superintendent or an assistant superintend- 
ent. The president of the company is supposed to be 
too useful in a larger way to be called upon to 
look after discipline. But the President of the United 
States cannot be above any petty squabble in which 
there is politics. The result is a triple injustice— 
injustice to the country, to the President, and to at 
least one of the discharged officials. 


General Miles is to be retired, and neither General 
Corbin nor General Wood is to be appointed to succeed 
him as commanding general of the army. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat at length the grounds on which the ac- 
tion of the President is based. They were fully stated 
in the WEEKLY when the announcement of the coming 
retirement was made, just as they are now set forth 
in the official announcement. General Miles does not, 
and will not, co-operate with Secretary Root. If he 
were simply silent and indolent, his failure to ac- 
quiesce in the Secretary’s plans would not material- 
ly disturb the administration nor injure the army. 
But he is active, alert, energetic, and ingenious in de- 
vising methods for annoying and thwarting his supe- 
rior officers. Now whatever we may think of Gen- 
eral Miles on account of his past services, no one can 
advocate his retention in a place where he can do 
no good, but where he may do much harm. If the 
lieutenant-general cannot be subordinate to the real 
commander, he ought at Jeast to be silent. In the 
field, the corps or division or brigade commander who 
would organize opposition to the plans of the com- 
mander-in-chief would be cashiered or shot. When 
General Miles found that the administration could 
do nothing to suit him—and this was true under 
Cleveland and McKinley, as well as under Roosevelt 
—he ought to have asked for retirement himself. As 
it is, Mr. Root must be relieved of him. The Secre- 
tary has a good deal to do—already more than he can 
do without loyal assistance. He cannot govern the 
colonies, take care of Cuba, command the army, and 
look after General Miles all at the same time. He 
must be relieved of all the burdens and woes that are 
wholly unnecessary, and as General Miles is unneces- 
sary, he must go. 


General Schofield and General Merritt both ap- 
prove of the Root bill, and have testified especially 
in favor of its general staff feature before the Senate 
Military Committee. The more the provision is dis- 
cussed, the more unreasonable and factious appears 
General Miles’s opposition. No one has suffered more 
than he from the independence of the staff bureau 
chiefs. These chiefs and the adjutant-general go di- 
rectly over the head of the lieutenant-general to the 
Secretary of War. The result is that the general in 
command commands nothing of importance, and he 
is quite as valuable to the army when he is on a 
vacation in Europe as when he is at his desk in the 
War Department. This has been true of all generals 
commanding. It was true of Grant. When he became 
President, and Sherman was placed at the head of 
the army, he undertook to give real power to his old 
comrade and friend; but, within a few months, he 
was obliged to restore the old method, and, therefore, 
directed that the heads of staff bureaus should again 
report directly to the Secretary of War. If the gen- 
eral staff is created, the officer at its head, the chief 
of staff, with the rank of lieutenant-general, will be 
the one spokesman for the military service, the one 
soldier on whom the civilian head of the army will 
depend. General Schofield’s criticism and description 
of the unavoidable uselessness of the general com- 
manding are exceedingly lively and humorous. Most 
laymen will be surprised by his statement that the 
military system of the Confederate States was a much 
better organization than our own; and yet this is 
in accordance with the testimony of all military au- 
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thorities who have studied the two. General Schofield 
laid most of the fault at the doors of Congress, in 
which he was undoubtedly right, but the fact that 
he did so bears witness of the value of retirement to 
one inclined to independence of speech. 


The Cuban reciprocity bill, so called, is still pending, 
and there is danger that it will not be enacted before 
the 20th of May, the day set for the inauguration of 
the Palma government. It is evident, from our ad- 
vices, that it is too late to save the Cuban planter 
this year. In many instances, it is too late to save 
the creditor who has advanced him the money to raise 
his crop. A good many of the planters have sold to 
the speculators at a sacrifice, but the large planters 
are holding on, and some of them are hoping for a 
crash, according to Mr. Pepper, which will compel an- 
nexation with the United States, and, consequently, 
free trade. A widespread financial panic is expected 
in the island. The local merchants and bankers, who 
have advanced money on crops, have taken their 
debtors’ sugar at a loss, and, with it, have paid off 
their own debts in Havana as far as it would go. At 
the first sign of weakness the whole commercial fabric 
of the island may tumble down like a row of bricks, 
for the traders and country bankers are leaning against 
one another for support. There is, however, a hope- 
ful side to be considered. The Cuban has abundant 
pluck and much elasticity. He has stood poverty be- 
fore, and he will do it again. He will hang on and 
renew his planting, but he will not like us as much as 
he did just after the Spanish war, unless the pending 
bill is so greatly improved in the Senate as to guar- 
antee him substantial relief for the future. If we 
are to revive the friendly feeling once entertained for 
us in the island, it will be necessary for the Senate 
to strike out the time limit and to increase the cut. 
As Mr. McClellan showed, in his admirable speech 
in the House, the grant of 20 per cent. would not save 
the farmer from a loss, and a cut of 50 per cent. is 
necessary if he is to come out with a fair profit. Even 
if this liberal measure of relief should now be grant- 
ed, however, the small planters, merchants, and bank- 
ers are nearly all doomed to loss, and many, if not 
most, of them to ruin. The beet-sugar industry, in 
its effort to forbid prosperity to Cuba, and to prevent 
the keeping of the faith of the nation, may at least 
congratulate itself upon this achievement. 


In pursuance of one of its highly useful functions, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce has looked thor- 
oughly into the question of Cuban relief and its re- 
quirements, and, with but one dissenting voice, has 
memorialized Congress to grant the island the 50-per- 
cent. tariff reduction which unbiassed minds consider 
essential if the relief is to relieve, and is not to become 
merely a hollow mockery. Anything less than this 
abatement will serve only to tantalize the workers of 
the new republic, since it will bring to a point just 
out of their reach the assistance the island sorely 
needs, and which, in view of our past protestations, 
we indubitably owe her. Our good friends in Con- 
gress and on the other side of the question must bear 
in mind that we are not approaching the Cuban sit- 
uation de novo. It is not as if we had had nothing 
to do with getting Cuba into her present commercial 
plight. It is not as if we had not for four years been 
nursing the invalid at our doors back to life and 
strength and health. We chose, and chose deliberate- 
ly, to stand sponsor before the whole world for our 
neighbor in the Antilles, and if, having led her out of 
chaos into order, out of sickness into health, we 
throw her sternly and mercilessly on the world without 
the uplifting of a finger to help her find her place 
in the family of nations, then must all our claims as 
to our beneficence, our unselfishness, and generally 
Samaritan virtues become sheerest hypocrisy. We have 
no more right to force Cuba into our own possession 
unwillingly by the use of a commercial club than we 
had to remain in full military possession of the isl- 
and in defiance of our expressed pledges, and the 
sooner the opponents of relief that shall truly relieve 
realize that our national honor and good faith are 
bound up in this matter, the better it will be for all. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce has done well 
in bringing this fact to the attention of Congress, 
and, considering its standing in the world of busi- 
ness, we venture to believe that its resolutions will 
not prove ineffective. 


A very intelligent correspondent, an officer of the 
army. writes us in appreciation of our comment on 
the Philippine situation, published in the issue of the 
8th of February last. He agrees with the WEEKLY 
in deploring the conflict between the military and 
civil authorities, and in our suggestion that the two 
should be united under one man, as in Cuba under 
General Wood. He thinks, however, that the root of 
the matter goes deeper than this, and that what is 
wanted is a definite policy. The country, in a word, 
must stand united behind the policy of perpetual re- 
tention or that of eventual abandonment. This is 
also the opinion of the WEEKLY, expressed editorially 
in another number of this journal. Either we must 
be as severe as the occasion demands, or we must 
frankly say to the Filipinos that they may be inde- 
pendent. So far as the country has expressed itself 
at all, the expression may be said to be in favor of 
remaining in the islands until the war upon American 
authority has ceased. The problem of retaining the 
islands in perpetuity has not been passed upon at all, 








We doubt if it will ever 
Our 


either in or out of Congress. 
be so definitely settled as to silence the minority. 
correspondent, in suggesting that, whatever the de- 
cision, “the minority quietly yield,” has failed to 
reckon with a well-known idiosynerasy of his fellow- 
countrymen—their love of an issue and a discussion. 
In a large degree, however, he is right, and what the 
nation means must be learned from the aciion of the 
majority, whether the minority keep silence or go 
on protesting. The country is engaged in savage war- 
fare, and it must either shut its eyes to the character 
of such warfare, or it must confess its disrelish of the 
job and prepare to quit. No half-way measure is 
intelligent. Civil government cannot accompany war; 
it must follow in the wake of its desolation. This is 
the position taken by the WEEKLY months ago, and 
we see no reason to change our opinion, 

The Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage has reverted to the 
question of woman's rights in one of his recent Sunday 
addresses, and, on the whole, he expresses the conviec- 
tions which most sane persons are apt to reach sooner 
or later. Woman has plenty of rights, and she ex- 
ercises the most of them. Some of them, which are 
recognized by man, are as yet not recognized by the 
state, but all of them abstractly are impossible of 
denial. When, however, Dr. Savage begins to point 
out duties of parents based upon those rights, we fancy 
a great many people will demur at his conclusions. 
Surely we agree to his proposition that every young 
girl should have the finest education her father can 
provide for her, but it is not equally clear, as a 
general proposition, that she should be “ taught some 
definite, specific way of earning her living.” » Few 
parents, however devoted they may be to their chil- 
dren’s welfare, ever in the case of boys, are able, 
until the youngsters are almost beyond their control, 
to say what “definite, specifie way of earning a liv- 
ing” is the best way for the young in their care. We 
do not find our young men being taught, save in the 
hard school of actual experience, the principles of the 
business they are to follow in after-life. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain which of the various bents 
of a child is to be the ruling one when the period of 
usefulness is reached, and any attempt, such as that 
suggested by Dr. Savage, to tie either sex down to a 
definite and specific course would stunt rather than 
encourage the child’s development, and uselessly add 
to the difficulties of school work. Certainly if a young 
woman wants to go into the law, medicine, or the 
church, into stenography, bookkeeping, or banking. she 
has a perfect right to do so, and none should hinder 
her in the pursuit of fitting herself therefor — and, 
as a matter of fact, she is doing it all the time. But 
any early effort which interferes in the slightest de- 
gree with her later adaptability to circumstances 
would be as much of a mistake in her case as in that 
of any young man who has to face the realities of life, 
who more often than not is required to assume—and 
assumes well—some professional burden that he never 
even dreamed of in the actual educational period. If 
there is any kind of schooling which shall teach adapt- 
ability to girls, as well as to boys, it should be en- 
couraged, but we trust a method calculated to destroy 
this will never receive serious consideration. 





If Professor Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, is not belied by an imaginative or malicious 
reporter, he has been telling the young women, desig- 
nated as “co-eds,” of his class in anthropology that 
the wedding-ring is a relic of barbarism, and an abso- 
lutely useless survival of the culture of primitive peo- 
ple. Not one of the seventy-five young women of the 
class, it is declared, could tell the professor the origin 
of the use of the wedding-ring. So he told them him- 
self that the modest golden circlet represents the nose- 
ring, ankle-ring, or manacle, by which in past 
the sold slave was led away from the mart by his 
new master. Unfortunately, no record is given of how 
the young women received this bit of startling in- 
formation; but as there is no intimation of the forma- 
tion of an anti-wedding-ring league among the “ co- 
eds” of Chicago University, the presumption is that 
they were not impressed with the professor’s musty 
old anthropological find. Most of them probably have 
pretty definite ideas as to what the wedding-ring means 
now, and are content to let the dead past bury its 
dead, where professors of anthropology can have a good 
time conducting an exhumation. <As to his dictum 
that the ring fills “no function whatever,’ many of 
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them have been bridemaids often enough to know 
better. The professor has also discovered in the dress- 
coat another “relic of barbarism.” To the men of 


the class he described it as “an absurd garment,” de- 
scended from “ the hunting-coat of our ancestors, who 
divided the tails of the long frock-coat, cut away the 
front, sewed buttons in the back to hold up the tails, 
and used the coat for a hunting-jacket.” He impart- 
ed the further information that the servant 
in the conventional evening costume also because for- 
merly he had to wear out the old hunting-coats of 
his master. This is all ingenious and interesting, but 
the professor has left something much to be desired. 
Philosophers and sociologists have long pondered on 
the problem why it so often happens that the waiters 
are the best-dressed men in the room. Is this also a 
survival of the culture of primitive people? 
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Americans scarcely appreciate Cecil Rhodes’s 
gestion of a secret society of millionaires devoted to 
the regeneration and regulation of less fortunate man- 
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kind. Our country and our time are prolific of se- 
cret societies, some of which are taken seriously, and 
some of which are not. In no instance, however, so 
far as we are aware, is there one expressly for 
millionaires, and only the imagination of a man like 
Cecil Rhodes could have conceived of one. But may- 
be there is a chance for the genius who can con- 
struct a secret society somewhere between the insipid 
sentimentalities of the Good Templars and the hila- 
rious jocosity of The Shriners that might meet the 
long-felt want which Mr. Rhodes attempted to voice. 
We can fancy the awe-struck neophyte, with a hood- 
wink upon his eyes and a handcuff about his wrists, 
approaching the mysterious temple and asking admis- 
sion, to hear through the little round hole in the door 
the imperative demand, ‘* Who comes there?” and then, 
at the prompting of the guide, the timid response, “ A 
weary millionaire, haunted by the dismal thought of 
his inefficient relatives seeking how to scatter his 
money.” Then the slow music, the solemn march, the 
oaths of fearful import, the fervent and flowery lec- 
tures, the red-fire, the skeleton, or, at the least, the 
skull, the strange devices to terrify or to impress, the 
grip, and the password. Of course, too, there would 
be a grand hailing signal of distress, to be used in 
the crises of the market, marvellous titles of office, 
a literature crowded with dark and mystical phrases, 
and an emblematic pin or charm. For the sake of the 
populace, too, an occasional parade would not come 
amiss, with the insignia of the multi - millionaire 
proudly displayed. Al] this is what the American pub- 
lie will expect of a secret society of millionaires—and 
with all this the American public would experience 
delightful thrills. Here would be found the perfect 
consummation of the American ideal of the secret soci- 
ety; here, too, would be something more for those of 
us who are not yet millionaires, but who confidently 
expect to be, to look forward to. 





Are kings and queens and prinees subject to the 
measles and the law of gravitation just like ordi- 
nary mortals? Prince George of’ Bavaria, a royal per- 
sonage of twenty-two, says that they are not—or, at 
least, that the law of evolution does not apply to men 
of noble lineage. Others may have descended from a 
protoplasmic speck, but not his family. Professor 
Ranke, the celebrated scientist, was recently deliver- 
ing a lecture in Munich before a learned society, in 
which he told, incidentally, of the descent of man, 
possibly from or through the monkey, when the Prince 
arose, and rebuked ‘him sharply for insinuating that 
any member of the royal family could ‘be descended 
from apes. Prince George pointed out that as mon- 
archs exist and rule by divine right, it was logically 
impossible that the Darwinian theory should apply to 
them. Other mortals may consider themselves a prod- 
uct of evolution, but kings and princes are provided 
for in other ways. King Canute had a similar idea. 
If the prince could suspend the law of gravitation in 
the same easy way, he could be dropped out of a win- 
dow without injury to his feelings. 


A few days ago General Tomas Estrada Palma left 
his adopted home in Central Valley, New York, to 
proceed to Cuba. The inhabitants of the little town 
turned out in a body to say good-by to the distin- 
guished old man who has lived quietly amongst them 
for eighteen years, teaching their children in their 
schools, and endearing himself to them by his kindly 
personality. Everybody there loves him, and the 
warm farewell was sincere and earnest. He goes now 
to become the President of a republic created as no 
other republic ever was created, to preside over the 
welfare of the land where he was born, where his 
mother was killed and his great estate confiscated 
in the midst of war—and confiscated, too, by the na- 
tion which in the same month is crowning a_ boy 
sixteen vears of age to be its hereditary King. Long 
before the little Alphonso was born, General Palma 
was exiled from his own country by the new King’s 
father, and now the exile returns to be the first 
leader of his freed nation. No one could hold the 
young King responsible fer such history, least of all 
the people of the United States, who believe in judg- 
ing each man by what he himself accomplishes. So 
that Alphonso XIII. has our good wishes—almost 
our sympathy-—for there are many years of hard 
labor ahead of him, and we, the citizens of the Amer- 
ican republic, can give our good-will and congratula- 
tions to both the newly crowned—the old man who 
comes to rule a new republic. and the yvoung boy who 
comes to rule an ancient monarchy. It is a strange 
contrast, this prank which history has played. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has replied to the 
ladies who ventured by petition to remonstrate with 
the way things are done by the customs officials in 
connection with the baggage of home-coming  trav- 
ellers. Beyond adding somewhat to the gayety of the 
nation, the Secretary's letter is diplomatically incon- 
clusive. He is not over-gallant in his treatment of 
the question, and in his tabulation of the answers to 
a circular of inquiry the effectiveness of the Secre- 
tary’s implied argument is somewhat diminished by 
the inhumanity of his method. When out of 1020 sig- 
natures to a petition only 185 answers to an inquiry 
asking for certain definitely specified items of informa- 
tion are received, it would have been kinder if the 
Secretary had smiled quietly to himself, instead of 
asking the whole world to smile with him, because 
che world won't smile any longer over the weakness 
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of those who sign petitions. The jest of it is too old, 
and if it is new to Secretary Shaw, it certainly is not 
so to the rest of us, who know how easy it is to get 
signatures to prayers of all sorts and for whatever 
purpose, good, bad, or indifferent. Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb knew their exact value when he observed, “ Pe- 
tition me no petitions.” Secretary Shaw, we think, 
might readily have overlooked the unhappy figures his 
tabulation presents, since their publication serves only 
to humiliate and rack the nerves of a large number of 
ladies, who, whatever their judgment may be, are un- 
questionably sincere in their protest. The complaints 
are quite as strong coming from one woman as from 
a thousand, and the question is not how many of the 
ladies knew what they were about when they signed, 
but what was the truth of the allegations of the pa- 
per submitted. This we have no doubt the Secretary 
is looking into. Indeed, there is evidence that, in the 
manner of the Caliph of Bagdad of old, he is quietly 
conducting investigations that will result in needed re- 
forms. 

There are indications that the Prince of Wales has 
been invited to visit the United States, and we hope 
the young man will accept. It will do him good and 
it will do us good, and now that Prince Henry of 
Prussia has tried the experiment so successfully, it 
is quite clear that a visit of this nature can be car- 
ried off without any real harm to the persons most 
concerned. The advantages of these international 
amenities, as has already been pointed out in these 
columns, are many. They contribute to a_ better 
understanding between the people of the nations di- 
rectly involved, and are educational to Princes, who 
are frequently so hedged about by that divinity which 
doth cireumscribe royalty that, unless they go out 
into the world to learn for themselves, they gain 
but a narrow idea of the greatness of others. Prince 
Henry, we venture to think, is a better man and a 
better democrat to-day than he was before he came to 
us. The fact that he has been arrested for bicycling 
along forbidden paths shows a certain kind of re- 
generation in the young man which is not wholly to 
his disadvantage. y He is humanized, and to that ex- 
tent is a better and liable to be a more useful man to 
his fellows than he might otherwise have become. As 
for the Prince of Wales, his welcome will be quite as 
cordial as that extended to his cousin of Prussia, and 
we beg to assure him that if he has the strength to 
stand the strain of the visit, we on our side have still 
an unending hospitality to extend to him. The sup- 
ply of terrapin and canvas-back duck is in no wise 
diminished, and by autumn the chances are that Rear- 
Admiral Evans will be in form again. If he isn’t, we 
still have others of unimpaired digestion who can 
readily care for his Roval Highness. 


Mr. Waldorf Astor must not be taken too seriously, 
and what he says about the United States, or lets 
others say about them, in his paper, should not ma- 
terially vex the American soul. We must remember 
in times like these, when the Pall Mall Gazette states 
that America is no place for a gentleman to live in, 
both that we have a sense of humor and that the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette is not an authority 
on the subject of which he speaks. We have an as- 
surance that some weeks ago the real head of Mr. 
Astor’s family, Mrs. Astor, laid down in definite terms 
precisely what it is that constitutes a gentleman. 
Without a college education no man could rightfully 
be considered such, and it is the ruthless fact that 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor by the terms of his own 
family standard does not measure up to the title. He 
was not a college man, having been educated by pri- 
vate tutors, “finishing up in Europe.” Therefore 
what he says or permits others to say on the subject 
of a gentleman in America is pure guess-work on 
his part, and his statements should be taken with that 
grain of salt with which we receive the utterances of 
all conspicuous plungers who speculate upon a_par- 
ticularly narrow margin. Mr. Astor, in the first place, 
knows nothing about the United States and its com- 
forts er discomforts. He may know a little about 
New York city, but New York city is not the United 
States any more than it is the State of New York, so 
as to the fitness of the land as a place of residence 
for anyhody he is by no means an authoritative speak- 
er: and when added to this we realize that even in hi» 
own family he cannot be considered a rightful claim- 
ant to the title 6¥ gentleman according to the stand- 
ards prevailing in that cirele—why, what can we do 
but smile over his ebullition, and rejoice that at last, 
having adopted Mr. Astor, England has acquired some- 
thing pretty close to genuine humor, if indeed it is 
not the very jest of jests itself. 


MM. Weiller and de Lagotellerie, the French gov- 
ernmental commission which recently spent nearly 
three months in this country investigating the secret 
of American industrial success, have returned to the 
City of Light. and been duly interviewed by the 
Figaro. Of course, their report will be sent to the 
Minister of Commerce, and until it is made public both 
Frenchmen and Americans will have to contain their 
impatience, the former to learn how things are turn- 
ed into gold and luxury, the latter to enjoy the de- 
lights of once more seeing themselves as others see 
them. Meanwhile, there is the commission’s general en- 
thusiasm to go on with. That they have freely ex- 
pressed. ‘I am enchanted,” says M. Weiller. “Tf I 
managed to win the hearts of a few Americans, I may 


confess to you that they filled me with enthusiasm. I 
saw them, I must say, in a special and somewhat new 
light. I studied very closely their methods of work, 
their ideas, their ways, their processes, their spirit 
of enterprise. Many of them gave me the impres- 
sion that, compared with European peoples, they are 
veritable giants with respect to industrial, financial, 
and commercial organization. We have everything 
to gain by associating our ideas with theirs, and by 
trying to establish with them the closest possible re- 
lations.” Asked whether he intended to publish a 
book or a series of articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (to which he has often contributed) about his 
investigations, M. Weiller replied: “‘ Undoubtedly I 
shall make a report on my mission to the government. 
I shall make it as complete and conscientious as pos- 
sible. But I don’t intend to let things rest there. 
I am quite resolved to put into practice, by myself 
and with my friends, all the new and original enter- 
prises which my study of affairs in the United States 
may suggest to me.” M. Weiller and his co-commis- 
sioner travelled back to Europe by the Deutschland 
with Prince Henry, who treated them wit: particular 
courtesy. When they left the boat at Cherbourg, the 
Prince had the “ Marseillaise” played by the Hohen- 
zollern’s band, which was on board. M. Weiller re- 
lates that the first question the Prince put to him 
was this: “I was much interested in the lecture you 
gave at Columbia University on ‘The Poetry of Sci- 
ence and the Poetry of Business.’ I should like to 
know how you treated, in America, the poetry of busi- 
ness. There is really a poetry of business, isn’t 
there?” The Poetry of Business! Why, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, you latest recruit in the army of authors, 
is there not here, as Robert Browning would say, “a 
subject made to your hand?” 





What is culture? The dictionaries define it as “ re- 


finement by education or mental training,” but usage 
has narrowed down the definition so that to-day the 
term might almost be interpreted as “the ability 
to quote freely from Walter Pater,’ and to name in 
order the five maidens from “ The Blessed Damozel ” 
of Rossetti. In a word, culture, as commonly under- 
stood, has become merely a_ superficial literary or 
artistic knowledge acquired entirely by book education. 
The education of living is ignored. We pass by the 
man who has made his own way, and has had little 
time for Rossetti and Pater, who has never done the 
English cathedrals or the Italian galleries, as commend- 
able, but uncultured. We admire his force and en- 
ergy in which his more cultured brother is too often 
lamentably lacking, but we sniff at the wall-paper in 
his front hall and the books on his table. Place him 
beside the frock - coated, Vandycked gentlemen one 
meets at the studio tea, and he does not shine. He 
is out of his sphere. He is among the cultured. Yet 
there is that about him which holds you. You realize 
that here is a man who has done things rather than 
talked of things which others have done—who knows 
life even if he knows nothing of Ibsen. But he is 
uncultured, and you go on to talk to the pale gen- 
tleman in the corner who has not missed a Salon in 
fifteen years. Strangely enough, the impression he 
creates is not a pleasant one. But such culture! A 
Western writer has recently clamored for some new 
definition of this much-abused term which makes these 
conditions possible. She asks, and rightly: “ Is culture 
to be measured by one’s proficiency in any single branch 
of human knowledge, gathered from books, the study, 
laboratory, or workshop? Is it not rather to be de- 
fined in terms of life and human experience, as spirit- 
ual energy and power?” Surely this is a sane view to 
take of the matter, and the sooner culture of this sort 
is recognized in its true value, the better for society. 


The battle of boracic acid between the United States 
and Germany seems likely to be only the opening 
engagement of a tariff war. Germany’s view of the 
question is this: that boracie or boric acid is really 
deleterious to health; that its use, in the so-called 
embalmed beef, robs the meat of its nutritive value, 
because boric acid not only arrests decay, but arrests 
the digestive process, which is in certain respects chem- 
ically analogous to decay; it prevents that breaking 
down of the tissues which is necessary before the 
meat can become food for the human system. This 
is exactly what has been urged against the use of 
salicylic acid in milk—a practice believed to be re- 
sponsible for the mortality of unnumbered infants. 
Germany says that her view is backed by that of a 
distinguished Paris commission on hygiene, and that 
she intends to prohibit the use of boric or boracic acid 
—two names for the same substance—in her own meat 
products, as completely as in those imported from 
abroad. This is an entirely different thing from aim- 
ing a blow at American beef imports, and a tariff war 
rashly entered into on this ground would be a very 
foolish and damaging proceeding. Secretary Wilson’s 
proposal to prohibit all German imports of food to 
this country, such as sausages, cheese, wines, and beer, 
which contain the offending acid, would therefore 
not be a retaliation, but a move directly in line with 
Germany’s avowed policy, and one which would de- 
cidedly further the purpose of the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment. When we remember that this country’s exports 
of food are to her imports of food as a hundred to 
one, we shall see that we are not at all in a posi- 
tion to retaliate effectually against any European ex- 
clusion of American meat. The true solution of the 
question scems to be that all countries should co-oper- 
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ate in prohibiting the use of preservatives which are 
injurious to human health. 


Bishop Lawrence, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the successor of Phillips Brooks, and Mrs. Fiske recent- 
ly joined in opening a fair for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance in Boston. It was a noteworthy ocea- 
sion. The bishop emphasized the fact that if he and 
his clerical friends who are friendly to the Alliance 
were co-operating with the actors and actresses in any 
mood of condescension or patronage, he for one 
could not longer have aught to do with the Alliance. 
The only basis of co-operation, he said, was that of 
comradeship and equality, and a disposition to un- 
derstand each other’s aims in life. What the actors 
and actresses had to gain from the church was a place 
of worship, and spiritual advisers in time of trouble. 
What the clergy had to gain from the players was 
the example of men and women who, ’midst peculiar 
temptations, have high standards of honor. Mrs. 
Fiske, in turn, rejoiced at the signs of comity between 
institutions in the community which too often have 
misunderstood the one the other and worked at odds. 
If she claimed that the actors had understood the 
merits of the church better than the church had un- 
derstood the merits of the theatre, she did but say the 
obvious truth. The spectacle of Bishop Lawrence and 
Mrs. Fiske standing side by side pleading for comity 
between the church and the theatre is one of some 
significance. Bishop Lawrence is not a worldly eccle- 
siastic, given to obscuring ethical distinctions or ig- 
noring any of the finer shadings of Christianity. His 
is a singularly pure, deep, symmetrical type of Chris- 
tian manhood. In taking the attitude he has he is 
leading in a movement which means much for the 
stage and for society at large. He and many less-dis- 
tinguished clergymen are feeling the futility of the 
church’s maintaining longer an unreasoning hostility 
to the theatre and a social and moral boycott against 
players. They realize that all power to discipline the 
laity in the matter has passed away; and that from 
lower and higher motives of expediency and justice 
the time has come for the church to recognize the 
theatre as a possible ally, and to discriminate be- 
tween the refined and virtuous players and the vulgar 
and debased members of the profession. 


The overshadowing event in the stock-market was 
the acquisition of the majority of the stock of the 
Louisville and Nashville by a clique of Chicago oper- 
ators. It was a skilful and audacious financial coup, 
which, owing to the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved and of the possibilities that accompany it, rises 
above a mere market “turn.” At this writing Wall 
Street congratulates itself upon having escaped the 
disaster of a panic, but is not fully reassured that 
what has happened is for the best. Of course, even 
if there had been a disposition on the part of Mr. 
Gates and associates to take a selfish advantage of 
a “corner,” technical market conditions were far dif- 
ferent from those which existed last May. The public 
is not carrying huge quantities of stocks on margin, 
as it was then, and the “ panic” would have been but 
a “slump.” At all events, the announcement that a 
banking firm identified with the Southern Railway 
Company had been selected as arbitrators of all dif- 
ferences that might arise from Mr. Gates’s deal, led to 
a belief that the Southern Railway would eventually 
control the Louisville road, to the enduring advantage 
of both systems. This impression was intensified by 
very heavy buying by the victorious Westerners, the 
result being perfectly enormous transactions in South- 
ern Railway shares. In one day the dealings in South- 
ern Railway common stock reached the stupendous 
total of 875,000 shares, eclipsing all previous “ rec- 
ords.” The par value of the stock being $100, this 
nominally means $87,500,000 of business in one se- 
curity. Actually, to pay for the day’s dealings in the 
one stock required somewhat in excess of $30,000,000. 


The three-part novelette, ‘The Angels of Ercole di 
Passigno,” completed in the last WEEKLY, was the 
work of Mr. Duffield Osborne. 


Modesty, Real and Verbal 


On the death, not long ago, of Professor Henry A. 
Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, two incidents 
recorded in the obituary notices particularly attracted 
the attention of newspaper readers. It was related 
that being asked, on one occasion, to name the greatest 
living physicists, he immediately mentioned Helmholtz, 
Kelvin, Rayleigh, and himself, and apparently had no 
consciousness that there was anything unusual in: his 
answer. Again, while on the witness-stand in a court 
of justice, he gave evidence, in the same matter-of- 
fact fashion, that a certain English engineer, with 
whose services his own had been compared, was one 
of a large number of very ordinary people. while he 
himself was one of the three leading authorities in 
America on the subject then in question. The bio- 
graphical sketches of Professor Rowland written by 
men competent to judge admitted that his estimate 
of his own rank as a man of science was absolutely 
correct, but it was not easy for strangers to under- 
stand how the writers of these sketches could be tell- 
ing the truth when they went on to say that he was 
as free from personal conceit as any man could be. 

The problem, however, of the combination of essen- 
tial modesty with the profession of exceptional abil- 
ity is by no means novel. Robert Louis Stevenson 
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writes in one of his letters, “* Kipling is by far the 
most promising young man who has appeared since— 
ahem —I appeared.” Tennyson, while reading his 
* Maud” to Mis. Browning, stops every now and 
then and exclaims: “ There’s a wonderful touch!” 
“That’s very tender!” ‘“ How beautiful that is!” 
Thackeray, after writing one of the most striking 
scenes in Vanity Fair, throws down his pen, cry- 
ing, “ That is a stroke of genius.” John Hunter de- 
clares, “* When I am dead you will not soon meet with 
another John Hunter.” Chatham says to the Duke of 
Devonshire, “* My Lord, I believe that I can save this 
country, and that no one else can.” Milton, in one 
of his contreversial pamphlets, sets forth the purity 
and nobility of his own personal character, as well as 
of his poetic ideals. Leonardo da Vinci, coming to 
Milan in his thirtieth year, writes to the reigning 
duke, “I can carry through every kind of work in 
sculpture in clay, marble, and bronze; also in paint- 
ing I can execute everything that can be demanded 
as well as any one whosoever.” Classical times would 
atford a large number of illustrations, from Horace’s 
“Exegi monumentum ere perennius ” back to what is 
perhaps the most notable instance of all—the declara- 
tion of Socrates, after his condemnation, that the sen- 
tence most according to his just deserts would be 
maintenance at the public expense in the Prytaneum. 
In all these cases the avowed estimate of personal 
merit was seriously uttered, and meant to be seri- 
ously understood. With the possible exception of 
Stevenson’s “ahem,” there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that any word was humorously spoken, Not 
one of the speakers was covertly laughing at himself, 
in the fashion of Matthew Arnold; not one of them 
was trying to amuse himself at the expense of the 
slow-witted, in the manner of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
confession that he likes explaining the merits of his 
work to people, for it does them good, and does him 
good also, curing him of nervousness, laziness, and 
snobbishness. It would be as reasonable to suppose 
that the Johns Hopkins professor was trying to have 
fun with the judges as to suspect these’ men of any 
underlying irony. 

By looking more closely into these instances we 
shall discover certain clews that will lead us to a 
solution of the apparent inconsistency. In the first 
place, the area within which these men considered 
themselves eminent was strictly defined. They would 
have been as ready to confess themselves without au- 
thority outside that sphere as they were to claim 
authority within it. Indeed, a distinguished special- 
ist, by the very thoroughness and accuracy of his own 
studies, will often be found to have acquired such a 
high sense of what excellence really means as to ad- 
mit himself to be ignorant of subjects on which his 
knowledge is much ahove the average. For instance, 
Professor Rowland can hardly have reached his emi- 
nence as a physicist without having considerable skill 
as a chemist; but there were probably scores of in- 
ferior chemists in America who thought more of their 
acquirements in chemistry than he did of his. Chat- 
ham, again, had confidence in his own political sa- 
gacity as competent to solve problems of state, and 
at that point he stopped. It was never said of him, 
as of a later British premier, that he would have 
been prepared at a day’s notice to command the Chan- 
nel fleet or to undertake the duties of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘There is here suggested to us what, 
in nine cases out of ten, is an indication of the differ- 
ence between modesty and conceit. The conceited man 
is almost always reluctant to own his limitations. 
His views on politics, sociology, theology, art, liter- 
ature, are alike infallible. He could show experienced 
journalists how to edit a newspaper; he could admin- 
ister the affairs of a college better than men who have 
given a lifelong study to educational questions; he 
could settle—as every heresy case shows—points of 
Biblical criticism which are still in dispute among 
the leading Hebraists; and there is no office chair in 
Wall Street or in Washington that would not fit him. 
There are exceptions, of course; but in the judgment 
of individual character one may take as a very good 
working basis the rule that a conceited man is nearly 
always omniscient, while the modest man never is. 

Such an analysis of a curious feature in the char- 
acter of so many great men suggests that the dis- 
tinections to which it has led us may possibly be ap- 
plicable to men of less eminence or even of no eminence 
at all. By confusion of thought on this subject we 
are in danger, perhaps, of misunderstanding and mis- 
representing not a few of our friends and acquaint- 
ance. There is room, also, for the suspicion that the 
prevailing code of public opinion, by insisting in- 
variably upon an outward show of modesty, has 
practically depreciated the equal obligation of sin- 
cerity. If there are two men, a brilliant and a stupid, 
and vou require the brilliant man to profess that he 
is even as the other, you do not really commend the 
virtue of modesty to him, but you do make him some- 
thing of a liar. At the same time the stupid man, by 
being told that he is on the same level, is actually 
stimulated to hold an immodest estimate of his own 
powers. The lack of discrimination in the popular 
view of this matter is probably to be attributed to 
a misinterpretation of the Christian doctrine of hu- 
mility, which has too often been followed by a mere 
lip - service, instead of regulating the spirit of the 
inner life. 

The old motto Noblesse oblige is capable of being 
translated into democratic language, and the senti- 
ment of personal honor and responsibility underlying 
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it may quicken the consciousness of social and national 
duty in- those who have inherited neither the prestige 
of aristocratic rank nor the obligations of family tra- 
dition. 


The New Phase of the Labor Problem 


There has scarcely been a more interesting event 
in our political history than the recent election of a 
working-man to the Mayoralty of the city of Hartford. 
Labor has stood squarely on its feet, and matched 
itself against the other interests, and beaten them in 
a fair fight, on ground which was peculiarly the ground 
of capital. Hartford is one of the richest towns in the 
land, counting its dollars and its citizens, and until 
now, so the working-men believe, wealth has had ev- 
erything its own way in Hartford, That seems to have 
been their grievance, and they have redressed it on 
lines as novel as their victory is surprising. 

For almost the first time they have realized that as 
voters they are the majority, and that the majority 
can always change any state of things if it does not 
like it. Acting upon their sense of this fact, they have 
given themselves the luxury of a peaceful triumph, 
which they have not paid for with so much as one 
broken head. The most peaceable citizen of Hartford 
could have looked on during the whole campaign now 
ended, and not been carried from the field in an am 
bulance at any moment. The working-men simply or- 
ganized as Labor, instead of organizing as Democracy 
or as Republicanism, and the thing was done, and done 
bloodlessly, with nothing sorer than a disappointment 
or an apprehension left behind. 

Of course the disappointments are sore, and the ap- 
prehensions sorer yet. Some very good people are 
anxiously expecting a Reign of Terror among the fire- 
insurance buildings of the Connecticut capital, and 
their fears are not wholly allayed by the declarations 
of the Mayor-elect that he will look to the welfare of 
the whole city, and will be glad of the advice of every 
class of people. He was a clerk in a clothing-store, and 
though he has shown uncommon ability in the man- 
agement of the election, they cannot feel as sure of 
him as they could if he were one of those solid 
men whom we trust so implicitly in polities be- 
cause their failures in business are about ninety-five 
per cent. These good people find no comfort except 
in the fact that he will be Mayor for two years only, 
and that then the “ better element ” will come into con- 
trol again, and repair the ravages which the prosperity 
of the city has suffered. They credit him with nothing 
but insurrectionary motives, though he has said, in 
modest and manly terms, that he will do all he can 
to guard the business interests of the city, to make 
papital feel safe, and to invite enterprise to Hart- 
ford in even greater measure than heretofore. 

Yet why should such very good people feel alarm 
at what has happened, and be so eager to overlive it? 
Why should not they console themselves with the re- 
flection that the majority is always the American 
people, that the government of Hartford is as much in 
the hands of Americans as ever, and that the hands 
being hard has nothing to do with the fact? The 
working-people have as yet been so little trusted with 
the control, even in this country, that the mind in- 
flamed with the more melodramatic events of history 
elsewhere, cannot conceive of their behaving sanely 
and justly. Many people derive their notion of plebeian 
supremacy from the opera of “ Masaniello,” and cer- 
tainly things went wrong at Naples under the brief 
rule of the fisherman. But there was a period of 
Florentine history which never got into opera, when 
the commonest of the common people were at the 
head of affairs, and this was the happiest period, the 
peacefulest, the most prosperous, the safest in the 
whole history of the Florentine republic. 

To be sure, the plebeian administration obliged the 
nobles to renounce their titles and enrol themselves 
in the trades unions, or leave Florence, and if any ci- 
devant presumed to strike a working-man he was re- 
ennobled and banished. But no such extreme of jus- 
tice, no such retaliation from class to class is to be 
reasonably apprehended from labor rule in Hartford. 
Probably no bank president or insurance president will 
be forced to place his name on the time-card of a fae- 
tory or foundry, or even a clothing-store, and if he 
should personally molest one of the dominant class he 
would simply be tried for assault and battery. Every 
such gentleman will do well to give the new Mayor his 
countenance and friendship, so far as he can consist- 
ently with self-respect, for the Mayor will need all the 
help he can get from citizens of every sort. He has 
not a flowery path to tread, not an easy row to hoe. 
Many difficulties will beset him, and they will not all 
come by any means from his political enemies. His 
political friends may be among the first to harass him 
with unreasonable expectations, impossible demands. 
Too many will imagine that he has jobs at his beck 
and call, and that he can provide leisure as well as 
prosperity for the deserving poor. Something like the 
abolition of poverty itself may be one of the earliest 
ideals which he will have to snub and give a back seat. 

Yet we do not see why the working-men of Hartford 
should be expected to behave altogether foolishly. Why 
should not we predicate of them good-will, and self- 
control, and a sense of justice? The leader whom they 
have chosen Mayor of the city has expressed himself 
with such temperance and prudence, so far as he has 
been reported, that only those less American Ameri- 
cans who really dread the rule of the majority need 
be prematurely troubled in their minds. 
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The President Sec. Wilson Mayor Smythe Mrs. Roosevelt 


The Presidential Party reviewing the Parade 


THE PRESIDENT AT THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


Photographs by Frederick Moore 
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The young King and his Mother, the Queen Regent 


















Alphonso XIII. of Spain, who will be Sixteen Years of Age May 17 
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The Royal Palace, Madrid 
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The Plaza Mayor, Madrid—a Survival of Mediaeval Times Princess Charles of Bourbon, the King’s Elder Sister 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING OF SPAIN 


Which will take place in Madrid, May 17 
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IN FRANCE 





THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


Pierre Marie Waldeck-Rousseau has held the control of the French Ministry for three years. He is President of the Council and Minister of 
the Interior, and is unquestionably the ablest statesman in France to-day 
See page 541 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


The $2,000,000 building now in course of erection for the New York Stock Exchange on Broad Street will probably be ready for occupancy 
by early autumn. The edifice is of white marble and steel construction, and stands on the former site of the 
Western Union and other buildings, the land value being about $120 per square foot 


A Girl’s Adventures 


T was the 12th of August of a hot, dry summer, 

and the sky was cloudless and the sun brilliant. 

In a sheltered corner of the grounds of the 

Crystal Palace lay a round, flat mat of gayly col- 

ored silken seams, surrounded by a circle of 

ballast-bags and surmounted by a mass of net- 
ting and cordage. Presently, in answer to the turn 
of a handle, an eager flood of gas came billowing along 
a snakelike hose whose head was buried in the ground, 
and shortly the silken mass had become instinct with 
life and was heaving and tossing to the quickly swelling 
vapor within. 

In the two hours that followed, while the balloon 
was slowly swallowing its fill of carburetted hydrogen, 
and swaying gracefully to the strong breeze, there 
were anxious discussions as to the advisability of 
postponing the voyage altogether. Nevertheless, at 
the last moment, when all was ready and the ring 
and car with difficulty attached to the plunging mon- 
ster, now chafing to be free, I found myself scram- 
bling into the wicker basket with feelings of proud 
satisfaction over my ‘“ maiden ascent.” Our captain 
was standing on the rim of the car, passing out bag 
after bag of ballast. Presently we rose a foot or two 
into the air. “She'll lift now,” cried the crowd. 
** No, she won't,” we muttered, as the car struck the 
ground again and yet again with a vicious jarring 
thud. ‘“‘ Another bag out. Now we are off! Let go!” 
Then a ringing cheer that died suddenly away into 
silence, a quick rush-past of tree-tops, so swift as to 
be almost instantaneous, then, in a moment, a trans- 
lation into another world—a world undreamed of in 
its joyous freeness, its fairylike loveliness, and out of 
which .we could glance 
back as from another 
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in 
in its mad flight, finally ending at the edge of a rail- 


road cutting, where the balloon fell across the tele- 
graph wires. 


Again it was a summer day, with the afternoon sun 
shining brightly, but this time a few low-lying clouds 
floated occasionally across the sky. The scene was a 
rich green park in a southern’ county, and in one 
corner the elegant shape of a rapidly filling balloon 
rose gracefully among the trees. Attached to the 
side of the car, on a projecting spar, certain curious- 
looking instruments were being adjusted, and at the 
opposite end of the field a lofty pole, carrying skyward 
a long thin wire, formed a conspicuous landmark. 

That afternoon was to witness a novel development 
of the then only just discovered art of wireless telegra- 
phy, and experiments were in progress to prove the pos- 
sibility, never before attempted, of communicating from 
a ground station with a balloon floating free in the sky. 

One of the summer clouds referred to had just float- 
ed in front of the sun, when, the preparations finally 
completed, the big balloon rose gracefully above the 
field amid the cheers of the crowd. Again the shout- 
ing melted into sudden silence, and the mighty land- 
scape, wholly rural this time, with a placid river and 
endless stretches of rich green meadows, opened rap- 
idly below. I was peering back upon the scene we had 
just quitted, trying still to identify familiar objects 
seen from most unfamiliar aspects, when suddenly it 
seemed to me that a thick veil was drawn between me 
and the earth, and almost in a moment all the lovely 
panorama was blotted completely out. Turning round 
in amazement, I found that the sky too had disap- 


Cloudland 


pletely hiding the sky from view, and a light drizzle 
dampening the silken seams of the monster. 

In five minutes from the start we entered the clouds, 
and the black vapor hung around us in a singularly 
heavy oppressive manner. Our good craft, already 
moisture-laden, could with difficulty struggle upwards 
through that clammy mass, and bag after bag of bal- 
last had to be despatched with startling rapidity to 
clear the smothering blanket. Shortly the light of the 
neariy full moon flashed down upon us, and the stars 
twinkled overhead in a perfectly: cloudless sky. 

And into what a fairyland we had burst, and what 
a scene of matchless splendor lay around! Even such 
hardened veterans as Mr. Spencer and my father stood 
spellbound at a sight which exceeded all their experi- 
ence, even as it transcended all earthly imaginings. 
Fair as had seemed the snowy billows when viewed 
aloft in the glare of day, how infinitely fairer they 
appeared when only the silver moonbeams lit up their 
snow-white crests, and the mystery of night and the 
witchery of the stars added their own subtle soul-stir- 
ring charms. 

It were useless, however, to waste further words over 
an attempt to describe a quite indescribable cloud- 
scape. Suffice it to say that there was no meteor- 
shower visible, either then or later, and we saw clear- 
ly that the astronomers had been misled in their 
prophecy. The matchless panorama, however, was am- 
ple compensation for our trouble, and the only fact 
to disturb us was that our craft kept sinking back 
into the mist, despite a constant discharge of sand. 
Nevertheless, as we had come to report definitely upon 
the appearance or non-appearance of the meteors, we 
decided to stay till dawn. 

Time passed, and pres- 
ently, as a village clock 





planet at our late home 
dropping beneath — us 
down into the abyss. 

As one gazing upon a 
panorama, exquisitely 
painted, but obviously 
unreal and with no con- 
nection with one’s pres- 
ent being, | looked upon 
the rapidly moving fields 
and roads, streets and 
houses, beneath, and 
marvelled at their fair- 
ness and distance, and 
the mighty span of the 
horizon which seemed to 
take in half of England 
in its giant sweep. How 
tiny the houses looked, 
how microscopic the dots 
upon the white roads 
which represented horses 
and trams and passen- 


gers. How curious the 
perspective of that 


church spire when view- 
ed from a point directly 
above it. To me all 
sense of direction was 
lost in the novelty and 
simple enjoyment of the 
new and indescribable 
scene, but) my compan- 
ions soon began exclaim- 
ing that we were indeed 
in luck, for to-day was 
to be vouchsafed to us 
the rare experience of 
crossing the heart of 








far below tolled out the 
hour of six, the light of 
dawn broke faintly in 
the east, and twenty min- 
utes later it was broad 
day. Then we knew that 
our task was  accom- 
plished, and turning to 
our aneroid, which re- 
corded the — elevation, 
looked for our descent to 
be near at hand. No 
further ballast had been 
discharged now for over 
an hour, and yet our 
craft had maintained an 
even height of 3000 feet, 
just above the cloud- 
level. 

A long _ half-hour 
passed, and the white 
mist wreaths below us, 
though lifting up clam- 
my arms towards us 
from time to time, yet 
never quite far enough 
to fold us in their damp 
embrace, gave up the at- 
tempt for good, and fell 
back finally. The dying 
moon faded in the west, 
the sun raised up a 
beaming face upon us, and 
the rejuvenated balloon, 
dried and swollen, 
plunged gayly upwards 
into the blue vault with 
ever-increasing haste. 








London from a mile 

aloft, and viewing earth's 

greatest city as few in- 

deed have ever — been 

privileged to see it. 

True eneugh, there lay in the fast-approaching dis- 
tance the silver ribbon of the Thames, spanned by 
hairlike filaments and dotted with infinitely minute 
patches of shipping. Then in another moment. it 
seemed, so swiftly we flew, we were upon it, had 
crossed it just where the mighty towers of Tower 
Bridge stood up as miniature beacons, and were 
gazing down upon the prettiest little children’s toys, 
exquisitely modelled and beautifully proportioned, that 
it was almost impossible to conceive as St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the Law Courts, so 
utterly dwarfed and Lilliputian did they appear. 

But though we felt no breath of air or trace of mo- 
tion, so that it seemed our craft hung stationary in 
the void, yet the wind was bearing us along with tre- 
mendous speed, and soon the city was behind, and the 
pateh-work squares of green and yellow that repre- 
sented the fields and meadows of rural Hertfordshire 
were spread beneath. And so for hours through that 
long sunny afternoon we sped till gathering shadows 
and failing gas warned us that our descent was near 
at hand, and the anxious eye of the aeronaut sought 
the darkening earth for a fit place for our landing. 
Lower and lower we swooped, till it seemed we might 
almost have touched the tops of the trees in the 
woods we skimmed over, and the cattle and horses 
grazing in the meadows scattered wildly at our 
strange approach. Then in a field of newly reaped 
corn, where the sheaves stood neatly piled in shocks 
umong the stubble, the captain thought he saw our rest- 
ing place, 

The shock came, and the wicker basket creaked again 
as it dashed down upon the ground in a determined 
plunge. But the earth was hard with long weeks of 
drought, and in the baked soil the sharp prongs of 
the anchor refused to catch. Then the wind, blow- 
ing still in fierce gusts over the open down-land, 
caught the half-emptied silk as a gigantic sail and 
Whirled it along across the field, the car, turned over 
on its side, trailing merrily along behind it, and dash- 
ing first into one corn shock and then into another 


Cloudland, from a Balloon 


peared from sight, and the upper folds of the silk and 
cordage. Only the ropes and basket close to hand and 
the faces of my companions confronted me out of a 
wall of gray mist. ‘ Where are we?” I exclaimed, for 
we seemed to have entered a new and uncomfortable 
world. “ What has happened?” But the “old hands ” 
only smiled. ‘ We are entering that summer cloud,” 
they said; “that’s all, and now you see what clouds 
are made of.” 

Then sudden light had begun to penetrate the fog, 
and the sun burst out in full radiance, and behold us 
above the clouds, in a wonderland whose beauties tran- 
scended those of the former panorama, eyen as the 
beauty of heaven may be supposed to transcend that 
of earth. Seen from below, clouds may seem perhaps 
the fairest things of God’s creation;.seen from aloft 
there is no room for doubt. What ocean waves could 
equal those soft aerial billows piling up so softly 
tier above tier? What earthly color scheme could 
rival the grandeur of the bold purple shadows, the 
snowy peaks tipped with gold, the black chasms, 
through opening rifts of which tiny peeps of earth 
could ever and anon be glimpsed? 

Save for these occasional peeps we seemed there 
above the clouds to be as completely severed from 
earth and earthly communication as it is possible to 
conceive. Yet not so, for from the little instrument 
slung beside us swift messages were being tingled off 
in quick succession in answer to the impulses given 
in that far field below, now miles away and long lost 
to view. 


The third ascent was at the time of a presumed re- 
currence of a leonid shower of meteors thirty-three 
years previous, which those who recollect it still speak 
of as one of the grandest sights of their lives. All 
England, in company with half the globe, was upon 
tenter-hooks of expectation to observe this phenome- 
non, and anticipated the night with delight sobered by 
fears lest the sky might be cloud-obscured at the hour. 

The night of the ascent found dense clouds com- 


We had risen so high 
into the sky that all the 
peaceful sounds of earth 
were inaudible; but about 
nine o’clock, there rose 
up to us the shriJl, wild. unmistakable note of a ship’s 
steam-siren, mingled with the clash and clang of ham- 
mers in some shipyard. 

What was to be done? Clearly nothing. To pull 
the valve-rope meant a headlong fall of nearly two 
miles; to climb the rigging and pierce the silk above 
the equator was a gymnastic feat beyond even our 
‘aptain’s sailor training. No, we had clearly to leave 
it to fate and take the consequences as best we might. 
That we were over some big seaport town was evident 
from the sounds that reached us. 

The hours seemed very long till noon, by which time 
we had attained the uncomfortable elevation of 9000 
feet, and the cloud floor, looking like a great firm 
snow sheet, lay more than a mile below. About twelve, 
however, there came a ray of hope. My father sud- 
denly declared, from a study of the aneroid, that we had 
fallen 2000 feet, and were still falling, and shortly 
after exclaimed that he could see earth. 

Once below the clouds, however, and the end was 
near at hand. For a few uncertain moments we were 
lest in the dense blanket, then we reappeared on 
the lower edge to find green fields and pastures yet 
below us. We were descending in South Wales, among 
the mountains of Glamorganshire, and as we swooped 
down to earth a wild gust caught our half-emptied 
balloon and dashed our ear to the ground with a shock. 

We ducked with alacrity as our car encountered a 
barbed-wire fence, snapping it like packthread. Final- 
ly, our anchor caught in the root of an oak-tree, and 
in a minute or two we scrambled out. 

We had been ten hours in the balloon, yet had es- 
caped the sea—but only by the skin of our teeth. 
Almost the first words spoken by those who came to 
our assistance were to the effect that we were but a 
mile and a half from the Atlantic, towards which 
we were directly heading as we fell. So we were aloft 
ten hours, and yet five minutes more and we had been 
lost, for the sea was wildly rough at the time. There- 
fore I am not claiming too much in calling my third 
balloon ascent one of the records of British ballooning. 
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The Balloon’s Shadow over the Field Good-by to the Spectators 


The Country-side seen from a Balloon 2500 Feet in the Air 


A GIRL’S EXPERIENCES IN A BALLOON 
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Photograph by Schloss 


MADAME HELEN MAPLESON 


As ** Leuconoe’ in ** Messaline ”’ 
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Minor Stars of the Opera 


NAPPRECIATED of audiences blinded by the 
glory of the major planets and fixed stars of an 
opera season are the little stars, the asteroids, 
the minor singers of such a company as Maurice 
Grau has been moving about this country since 
last October. Their orbits carry them incon- 

spicuously through year after year of hard work, but, for one 
cause or another, their individual light reaches few but those 
who know where and how to look for it. Yet there are 
celebrities, on a small scale, in this group of a dozen men 
and women whose work is restricted to the minor réles. One 
of them, Madame Marie van Cauteren, was guided into the 
Grau troupe as the indirect result of a South-American revo- 
lution; another, Eugéne Dufriche, took part in the original 
production of Bizet’s “Carmen,” in 1875, at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, and in the famous “ Lohengrin” performances at 
the Paris Opéra in 1891, when the populace interfered, as a 
mark of hatred of Germans and German music. A third, Miss 
Mathilde Bauermeister, made her début in her first long skirt, 
and for six weeks travelled with the great Madame Tietjens, 
singing every evening the difficult aria of the Queen of the 
Night in Mozart’s “ Magic Flute.” A fourth, Miss Carrie 
Bridewell, enjoys the distinction of being an American, and 
of having progressed, without intermediate probation, from a 
New York chureh choir directly to the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

It is typical of this country’s attitude toward opera, an 
attitude fostered by the unfortunate star system, that small 
parts may be played well or ill without exciting much notice 
from audiences. So long as the three or four great singers 
in a cast be acceptable, the secondary personages (and also 
the stage settings) may be good, bad, or indifferent, while 
the public pays its money without stint. It so happens, how- 
ever, that Mr. Grau’s minor singers of the past winter have 
been of higher average efficiency than for some years past. 
From thejr ranks, if necessary, could be recruited complete 
casts for several different operas, at the shortest notice. 
This list includes singers ambitiously studying to reach a 
higher place, and some who have settled comfortably into the 
grooves of small duties, there to remain as long as voices and 
inclination last. And in this latter class are artists of wide 
experience, valuable stage knowledge, and extended repertory. 
Miss Bauermeister is the best known of these operatic vet- 
erans, though it is hard to reconcile her long career with her 
youthful appearance. But her début at the beginning of her 
*teens helps to explain things. Hamburg, her native place, and 
London were the scenes of her early career, which has since 
extended through many cities, and included the large and 
small réles of several score operas. 

Not long since, this veteran of minor battles declared her 
belief that débutants are often unwise in accepting small roles, 
since they become identified with them, and find it difficult 
to obtain larger tasks. Sometimes, however, it is the same 
in the end, as Madame Marie van Cauteren has proven. Born 
in France, Madame van Cauteren came to America as a child, 
returning to Paris for study under Ambroise Thomas, and 
making her début at Toulouse as the Queen in “ Les Hugue- 
nots,” whose florid measures generally fall at the Metropolitan 
Opera House to Madame Melba or Madame Sembrich. Then 
came wanderings through France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, and 
across the South Atlantic to Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. 
It was the revolution of 1890 in Buenos Ayres that indi- 
rectly brought her into Mr. Grau’s company. The disturbances 
in the Argentine capital induced in Madame van Cauteren an 
ailment of the heart, which compelled her to give up singing 
prominent parts, and led her to accept a New York engage- 
ment for small and easily performed duties. 

Miss Marguerite Marilly and Miss Carrie Bridewell have at- 
tracted attention this year as the Mrasquita and Mercedes of 
“Carmen,” giving rare pictorial value to these two piquant 
personages. Miss Marilly, who is an experienced singer, was 
east one night this season for Venus in “ Tannhiiuser,” but 
most of her work has been less conspicuous. 

Miss Bridewell is one of the very few singers—and an Amer- 
ican at that—whose operatic careers have begun with the 
Maurice Grau troupe. Moreover, the company practically 
assumed responsibility for her musical education. Miss Bride- 
well was a New Orleans girl, who studied musie in Chicago, 
sang a year in a Pittsburg church, and came to New York 
nearly four years ago, to sing in a well-known choir. At the 
Maine Music Festival of 1899, her work as a soloist interested 
Madame Sembrich, who secured for her an operatie début in 
the revival of “The Magic Flute,” in March, 1900, as one 
of the three veiled ladies. Her excellent voice and fine 
physique (the latter especially desired in a singer of con- 
tralto réles) brought her a three years’ contract, including 
study every summer in Dresden, aided by Madame Sembrich. 

It is as difficult for a chorus singer to obtain a named part 
as for an enlisted man to secure promotion in the United 
States navy to an officer’s rank. So a word about Mrs. Helen 
Mapleson, one of three or four Grau opera choristers who fig- 
ured in the cast of ‘“ Messaline,’ may be worth while. As 
Helen White, she answered in 1894 the advertisement asking 
for American voices to form the nucleus of a permanent Amer- 
lean grand-opera chorus. Being admitted, she studied hard, 
and acquired a repertory of over thirty operas—French, Ital- 
jan, and German. In 1896 Miss White married Lionel S. 
Mapleson, librarian of Mr. Grau’s company. 

Of the men who sing small réles, Eugéne Dufriche, barytone, 
has had perhaps the widest experience, and although his voice 
is no longer youthful, his acting is noticeably authoritative. 

Another veteran is Lodovico Viviani, husband of Madame 
van Cauteren. Italian by birth, at seventeen he entered the 
Rossini Lyceum at Bologna, and at twenty he made his début 
at Cremona, under the biton of Ponchielli. 

One of the by-products of Richard Wagner’s genius was a 
set of minor operatic réles in which good artists can find free 
scope for their powers of characterization and of voice. No 
better exponent of second-tenor parts in the Wagner music- 
dramas has yet come to this country than Albert Reiss, a 
young Berlin actor, who discovered that he had a voice, and 
entered opera in 1897 at Kénigsberg. Mr. Reiss has appeared 
in Posen, Wiesbaden, Munich, and London; this winter has 
been his first in America. Other second tenors are Jacques 
Bars, who attracted Mr. Grau’s notice in 1895 by his work in 

Hiinsel und Gretel” at Daly’s Theatre, and Roberto Vanni, 
useful and reliable in a limited field. Maurice Decléry, a new 
French barytone, has been employed in several smail parts, 
but two other new-comers, Luigi Tavecchia and Andres Perello, 
have been heard only once or twice apiece. 
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Photograph vy Davis & Santord 
Miss Carrie Bridewell 


In the role of “* Mercedes” in ‘“* Carmen” 
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The Drama of the 


FTER a season’s contemplation of the Drama 
of Human Life as represented by the stars 
of varying degrees of histrionie magni- 
tude, it is a positive pleasure to get 
down to the real thing as it is to be seen 
at the circus. There was a time years ago 

when the circus was not much closer to truth than 
the stage is at present, but that period, fortunately, 
has passed, and as the years have gone the arena 
has become more and more earnest and honest. The 
reign of the woolly horse may still continue at the 
theatre, and many a commonplace theatrical What- 
Is-It may still pass on the boards for an actor of 
wondrous power, but in the ring he has gone the way 
of all fakirs, and in his place we find the thing which 
is genuine and true. The stars of the arena are truly 
planets, and shed such an effulgence of light upon 
the beholder as truly to dazzle his vision, and to cause 
him to rejoice that even if the stage has fallen far 
below the standards of yore, the circus has risen 
above them, and as a means of entertainment is the 
most elevating and moral thing we have left. More- 
over, in many of its details the circus is a reflex of 
life which suggests the mirror held up to nature, un- 
cracked, and as free from the distortions of convexity 
and concavity as the stage is full of them. It would 
he a venture well worth the expense if our theatrical 
managers could be induced to go to the cireus and 
learn a few of its lessons, and if our leading actors 
and actresses, with our playwrights and dramatizers 
of novels, should study the methods, the habits, and 
the work of the people and animals they will find there. 
With one exception, there is not a performer in the 
Forepaugh & Sells aggregation that is not a model 
of talent and deportment, and the exception is per- 
haps excusable on the score of his youth. We refer to 
the Baby Elephant, who is entirely too self-conscious, 
and emulates rather the manner of a matinée idol than 
that modesty of demeanor which is characteristic of 
the truest genius. The generous hearts back of the 
circus every season devote one of their performances, 
at least, to the delectation of the little unfortunates 
who fill the orphan asylums of the community. It 
is a noble gift that they offer to brighten the lives 
of these afflicted children, but we wish they would 
extend the benefits and blessings of their show still 
further, so as to make it educational to a class of 
people much in need of instruction, as well as an 
amelioration of an unhappy condition in life. If the 
managers will set apart a matinée for the “ pro- 
fession,” and get all the actors and actresses in town 














Frank Oakley 


The college-bred “king of grotesque fools” 


and others connected in various capacities with the 
stage to attend, much good might be accomplished, 
provided these people are susceptible to teaching of 
any kind, which many observers are inclined to doubt. 


cus, and the lines along which these are carried 

out, might be brought to Mr. David Belasco’s at- 
tention, with considerable profit to himself. He would 
learn that this venture, which in three weeks plays 
to more people than he caters to in as many months, 
presents nothing that is unseemly for the consid- 
eration of its patrons; does not violate any of the 
known facts of history or of human nature for the 
small purpose of creating a dramatic effect, and even 
in its most barbaric moments of spectacularity affronts 
neither the taste nor the common-sense of the spec- 
tator. In the early days of the circus, frankly in the 
Barnum days, Mr. Belasco might have found his justi- 
fication for such a play as his “ Du Barry ”—which, 
again frankly, is the Woolly Horse of Historical Plays 
—but it was the late Mr. Barnum’s misfortune to be 
known as something of a humbug, and we opine that 
Mr. Belasco has no wish to be set down as such. To- 
day, however, a study of the methods of the circus 


FF: example, the dramatic principles of the cir- 


and an analysis of the reasons for its marvellous sue- 
cess would teach Mrs. Carter’s manager a wholly dif- 
ferent lesson, and if he would take the trouble to seek 
out and to apply to his own methods its teachings, ben- 
efits of vast value would accrue to him and to his 
public as well. It isn’t necessary to pervert history, 


Circus 


Bellew responds to the applause of the audience one 
would almost think that he thought the public be- 
lieved he had really done this thing. He responds, of 
course, to the applause, which he deserves, but he 
struts a little and he poses a little, and he picks up 
the roses and the violets and the jonquils which are 

thrown at him as if he knew he 

had won them. Now a dozen 











wholesome lessons at the cireus 
would help Mr. Bellew. There 
is a game-cock at the circus that 
fights with an artificial rooster, 
and he fights well. He doesn’t 
kill the artificial rooster, 
but while he fights he doesn’t 
know that he is not fighting for 
his life, and he wreaks as much 
damage upon his foe as he knows 
how. And when the act is fin- 
ished and the seven or eight 
thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren in the Madison Square Gar- 
den applaud, he walks off in ut- 
ter unconcern. There is no 
smirk and smile to that game- 
cock; he pauses neither for vio- 
lets nor for roses nor for jon- 
quils. He looks not upon the 
boxes nor upon the galleries. 
His eye has been wholly upon 
his work, and no amount of adu- 
lation could turn his head— 
rooster as he is. Mr. Kyrle Bel- 
lew should attend upon the cir- 
cus and take its lessons to heart. 
But, above all, Diavolo could 
teach him something, because, 
unlike the fowl, he belongs to 
Mr. Bellew’s class in the animal 
kingdom. Diavolo really risks 
his life; Mr. Bellew does not; 
and when the audience applauds, 
Diavolo takes it pleasantly as 
part of his business, drops his 








looping, and behaves like a man. 


A Group of Clowns—Mr. Oakley at the Right Mr. Bellew—but then it is not 


to be morbid and hysterical, to be untrue, to appeal 
profitably to the American public, and if Mr. Belasco 
has not observed that fact he might attend the cir- 
cus and find it out. 

And Mrs. Carter might profitably go with him, and 
study the acrobats at first hand. She would learn 
much from them that would serve her well in the pur- 
suit of her calistheniec art. We venture to say that 
in the brief five minutes of their aerial trapeze work 
the lady members of the Peerless Potter family do more 
real hard work, attended by greater danger, than Mrs. 
Carter does or meets with in a week’s run in the play 
of “ Du Barry.” Yet when they come down from the 
heights to receive the deserved plaudits of their audi- 
ences they do not pant and gasp and roll their eyes, 
and seem about to indulge in a nervous collapse, as 
Mrs. Carter does; on the contrary, they convey the im- 
pression that they are a modest lot of people who have 
learned to do the work they have to do well and 
easily. They are as blithe of mind and sprightly of 
person after being tossed about from trapeze to 
trapeze, like a ping-pong ball from one side of the 
table to the other, as when they make their first 
smiling entrance into the arena. The act of the Potter 
Family is ten times as dramatic as “ Du Barry,” the 
danger of it is positive, not imaginary, but it is their 
work, and the excellence of their work is shown by 
the apparent ease with which they do it. But Mrs. 
Carter sends her audiences away with the impres- 
sion that her work is exhausting, and that the proba- 
bility is that she will not be able to play again for 
several weeks. If the impression is justified, then 
the public should not encourage a dramatic entertain- 
ment which sacrifices a woman’s nerves and health 
for its diversion; if the impression is not justified, 
then Mrs. Carter is guilty of a pose which comports 
not at all with that sincerity which is the key-stone 
of artistic endeavor. 

It will do this talented lady much good to attend 
the cireus and study there the achievement and man- 
ner of the lady members of the Peerless Potters. 


Mastery of the Fearless Foil. We have observed 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew rather carefully this winter, 
night and day. He cultivates an intimacy with his 
audiences as no other actor does, especially at ma- 
tinées, and it has encouraged us to draw nigh unto 
him. We have observed that he is a better actor 
at night than he is in the afternoon, but he is more 
of a personality in the afternoon than he is at night. 
He goes at his work grimly and even forcefully by 
night, but he is smirkful by day, and when he has 
stabbed a dozen supers and killed some thirty or forty 
stage villains at a matinée performance, he appears to 
welcome the roses that fly out from the boxes on 
either side of the stage, and to accord special atten- 
tion to those who throw them. Mr. Bellew is not al- 
ways unconscious of his audiences, or of individuals in 
them, and so we should advise him also to attend 
the circus and learn a thing or two from a gentleman 
named Diavolo, who, in many ways, has much to teach 
him. Diavolo is an ex-barber who loops a loop on a 
bicycle. His act is of brief duration, lasting, we 
should say, altogether about ten seconds, and he per- 
forms it twice a day in the presence of at least five 
thousand people. Mr. Bellew’s act upon a. stair- 
case, upon which he achieves undying personal glory 
as a hero by killing a number of his enemies easily 
and with no more potent backing than a cambric 
shirt-waist, lasts quite ten minutes, in no one of which 
does he suffer any greater personal danger than the pos- 
sible breaking down of the scenery. Yet when Mr. 


Tone there is Mr. Kyrle Bellew in his Marvellous 


possible to describe Mr. Bellew’s 

entr’acte-acting in the brief lim- 
its at our disposal. And so we might continue with 
useful suggestions to other actors and actresses who 
might attend this wholesome show and learn the les- 
sons it teaches. There is something in it for all. 


this year, wholesome and true. The clowns are 

the best clowns we have yet discovered, and large- 
ly because they do comically work that has_ been 
planned seriously. To Mr. Frank Oakley, familiarly 
known as “ Slivers,” the excellent achievement of the 
modern clown is due. His work is fooling, of course, 
but it is good fooling, because it is not based upon 
the fancies of a riotous imagination, nor upon the 
exaggerations of a morbid mind, but upon the known 
facts of life, as these are seen by a sane, healthy eye. 
Mr. Oakley’s act, in which the disappointing behavior 
of certain fireworks creates a roar of appreciation 
throughout the Madison Square Garden, is a positive 
inspiration, and ‘s worthy of the contemplation of 
our comic-opera librettists, who seem to think that 
there is no fun in life that is not risqué, and no laugh 
that does not find its root in the contemplation of 
sheer grotesquerie. 


F tis see there is the fun of the circus. It is, 


circus of Messrs. Forepaugh & Sells, and we 

are sorry for those who have let it go by without 
their individual attention. Even the work of Mr. 
Whiting Allen, its press agent and advertiser, contains 
much that our writers of romance may well envy. 


[ veirens’” there is much healthful instruction in the 

















Kitty De Vine 


Who rides a bareback horse in a full-length ball gown 
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Photograph by Peter A. Juley 
The old one-ring circus with its one clown has gone. To-day there are three rings, and the show tests the capacity of the largest 


buildings to their utmost. Madison Square Garden is the only edi ice in the United States in which the modern circus can show to 
advantage. Audiences of 9000 are of frequent occurrence during the stay of the circus in New York, but an even greater number can 


THE CIRCUS OF TO-DAY 
be accommodated under canvas. The photograph was made while the grand parade was in progress at a matinee performance. The 
enormous assemblage of spectators is evident, although they are packed more closely in the upper galleries than in the arena seats 
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From the painting by Richard Hall 


THE DUCHESS DE BRISSAC 


Who is a daughter of the Dowager-Duchess d’Uzes; a fine musician and composer, and an enthusiastic sportswoman. Her family is one of 
the oldest in France. The Duchess is the mother of three beautiful children, and is one of the social leaders in Paris 
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The Glen View Golf Club, near Chicago, is one of the most beautiful courses in the coun- 
try. 
for 








The Chicago River furnlshes many of the hazards, and the choice of this links 
the Amateur Championship in July of 


this year has met with general 


approval 
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Cavalier Porteous 


I 

PON the whole, then, I could not complain 

of the way the game had gone in Chat- 

hamfield. Under the guise of an accredit- 

ed agent for a fictitious Ohio Land Com- 

pany, I had filled my pocket-book with 

government notes of no little value; the 
magnates of the Massachusetts village had stepped 
to my room in the tavern (where I kept myself strict- 
ly secluded) as if it had been a bank; and, aided by 
the current craze for speculation, I had cozened them 
like children. But my physical presence had _ been 
their insurance,and my departure, therefore, had been, 
perforce, more precipitate than I could have wished. 
For one thing, I had been compelled to leave -behind 
me, in the hands of Squire Larned, many forged papers 
and credentials which were weighty evidence of my 
trickery whereby to hunt me in the future, and with- 
out which my dupes would have had great difficulty in 
making out a case at all. 

In spite of this, I trotted along briskly and with 
a light heart. My road lay over the rugged mountains 
which divide the two States of New York and Massa- 
chusetts by a narrow district of crag, ravine, and 
forest, astounding for wildness and solitude. Chat- 
hamfield was a matter of ten miles behind my back, 
the river Hudson was my goal, my horse was going 
strong, and a successful pursuit seemed beyond reason. 
There you have the circumstances of that chill Novem- 
ber afternoon whereon I encountered the young lady of 
the brown eyes. 

It was in a dipping pass between two wooded preci- 
picés, gloomy with fir and pine. The wreck of the 
chaise squatted—one wheel alone remaining—square 
in the track, and as I reined up I heard the unmis- 
takable sound of sorrow from within the hood. My 
horse wheeled into the thicket at the road-side and 
brought me abreast of the vehicle, which I now per- 
ceived to have lost not only a wheel, but also its pow- 
er of locomotion. The deserted shafts lay upon the 
ground, and on the slanting seat was perched a slen- 
der lady, a muskmelon bonnet of Persian silk upon 
her head, a cloak of gray stuff upon her shoulders, 
and big tears upon her pretty young cheeks. She 
started at my appearance and came near pitching 
from her hazardous position, but I had enough to do 
with the villanous briers pricking me about the head 
to prevent any conspicuous gallantry. 

“ Madam,” I cried, in some heat, * this is the devil 
of a place where you have chosen to block the passage.” 

“1 did it not a-purpose,” she gasped. 

“Well, well, be easy,” said I. “ You have had the 
misfortune of a runaway, it seems.” 

“Oh, sir,’ she exclaimed, “ you are in pursuit of 
us! My father has expressed you—or are you of 
Philemon’s people?” : 

“Tf do not take you, miss,” says I. “ Who’s Phile- 
mon?” 

Her lips tightened as she answered. “ Mr. Crofut, 
I mean. He’s ridden off on Dobbin, with my jewel- 
case.” 

“By this and that, Philemon is thrifty. Your 
husband, may I ask?” 

*He—he vowed he would be,” replied the girl, 
struggling against her sobs. “But now, I fear— 
Sir, do you think he will return?” 

I whistled by way of a response. Here was an 
elopement, nothing less; a foolish damsel in her teens, 
a cowardly rogue, a parcel of jewels, and a desertion 
on the highway. Well, it could be no business of 
mine in my present situation. I had already wasted 
too much precious time with the youthful Ariadne. 

“What is your desire about it, madam?” I said, 
gathering up my reins. 

“T hope I never see his wicked face again!” she 
burst out desperately, and fell into an anticlimax of 
prodigious weeping. 

“Then bear up,” I entreated. “There is every 
prospect that such a sensible wish will be gratified.” 
My steed was edging on restlessly. ‘‘ Do you reside 
in these parts?” 

The melon bonnet nodded. 

“Take a stranger’s advice, then, and make for 
home. There’s little harm done compared to what 
might be. And it will be nightfall soon.” 

She sobbed softly—so softly that I had to turn my 
head to listen. Now there was no denying it—the 
picture which the lady made was singularly forlorn. 
On the gloomy road there was, I knew, no habitation 
for at least a half a dozen miles; the sun was already 
out of sight behind the range of rocky summits. The 
consciousness of these difficulties grated on my tem- 
per. 
*“ Where is your home, madam?” I called. 

“In Ch—Ch—Chathamfield,” she replied. 

I pulled my horse back to the chaise. ‘“ Believe me,” 
says I, “I'd be of service to you if I could. But the 
truth is, my mission admits of no delay. I must go 
on.” 

She gave a pitifully faint laugh, and let me see 
her face and the brown eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, “ Il deserve no help, miserable crea- 
ture that I am! Would that the road were twice as 
long and dreary!” 

She put this out with a fine frenzy and an attempt 
at a tragical attitude, which the tilted carriage af- 
fected disastrously. I ventured to steady her with an 
outstretched hand. 

“Let me suffer everything,” she continued; “ and 
I pray you to leave me, sir. T am a perfect fool, and 
ought to be taught my lesson. But, oh, heavens!— 
are there wolves?” 

I was on the point of a smile, when the pelting of 
horses on the run sounded in the distance. Ariadne 
misunderstood my looks of alarm—for I had no doubt 
it was the vengeful Chathamfielders in chase of me— 
and she leaped forthwith from the wreck of her con- 
veyance in a flutter of consternation. I dismounted, 
spied a clear yard or two in the jungle on my right, 
and along this I pulled my snorting nag, with missy 


hanging on my arm, quite as a matter of course. We 
were scarcely ensconced behind a bulwark of hem- 
lock when the horsemen came abreast of us; I threw 
myself on the ground, Indian fashion, and wriggled 
through the thicket for a better observation. 


II 


In the lead rode Squire Larned and a man whom 
I recognized to be an undersheriff of the county. 
The others of the squad were visible through the dusk 
as a selection of my more eminent victims. They 
halted at the castaway chaise, mumbled over it for 
a minute, then left it as an object of inconsequence 
and spurred on to the west. But while they dallied 
I was in an agony of apprehension, for a rustle from 
our hiding-place, a whinny from my animal, would 
have brought the posse upon me, and no chance for 
flight or fight. As soon as safety allowed I scrambled 
back to my new companion; she was standing quietly 
behind a fir-tree, with a fold of her cloak flung over 
the horse’s head so as to muffle him, and holding his 
nose caressingly in the corner of her elbow, where, 
indeed, the rascal seemed mightily content. 

“Upon my word,” I confessed, * you have more than 
a remnant of sense.” 

“Thank you,” said Brown Eyes, with a bashful look 
of gratitude—* thank you, Mr.— But I don’t know it. 
My own is—” 

“Never mind, Ariadne,” says I, laughing. “ Names 
are unnecessary between fugitives. Put it Mr. John, 
if you like.” I reserved the Porteous. 

“ But you mustn’t call me Ariadne,’ 
“°Tis Amelia.” 

“Very good, Miss Amelia. And now that we have 
made one another’s acquaintance, it is time to end it.” 

We had regained the turnpike. 

“It is getting dark,” sighed Amelia, shivering a bit, 
and gathering her gray cloak about her. ‘ Good-by.” 

At this moment, as luck would have it, my eyes 
fel! upon Amelia’s feet. They were charming, and the 
more so because encased in the most absurd little 
slippers ever seen outside a ball-room. 

“Deuce take it, miss,” I said, in vexation, “ how 
ridiculously are you shod!” 

“Why, Philemon liked them!” she faltered, looking 
down and showing an inch of clocked thread stock- 
ings above her ludicrous shoes. 

“Philemon be— Well, you might as well be bare- 
foot. Six miles of this devilish road! And your 
cloak!” I ran it through my fingers. “It’s like pa- 
per. 

“My father brought it me from Boston,” said 
Amelia. “It is considered very lovely for Sundays.” 
She tried to smile, but the thought of her father 
filled the brown eyes with tears again. “I’d have 
worn something more fitting, you see,’ she went on, 
“had I known Mr. Crofut’s chaise would break down, 
and he desert me, and I be left to walk over the cold 
mountain—in the dark—and—” 

“For the Lord’s sake, ma’am,” I broke in, hotly, 
* don’t be a fool.” 

“No, Mr. John,” she agreed. 

I strode back to the carriage and procured a lap- 
blanket, which I folded and laid on my horse’s back 
behind the saddle; my movements, as you may ima- 
gine, indicated some degree of impatience, but I re- 
strained myself from expressing any ill feeling. Then 
I bent down and made a step of my hand. 

“Up you go,” I commanded. 

The girl shook her head with the utmost determina- 
tion. ‘“ No, no, no!” she cried. “I shall not impose 
upon you.” 

This entirely exasperated me. ‘This mess is bad 
enough as it is,” says I. “ Will you keep us here 
on this pinnacle till sunrise? Or must I carry you 
like a sack of meal? Come, come, my temper won’t 
last long!” 

She glanced at me wonderingly; the brown eyes 
fell; she placed one of the little feet in my palm for 
an instant and rose light as a bird to the improvised 
pillion. I sidled into the stirrups (an awkward 
process under the circumstances), and started for the 
enemy’s country again. 

“Mr. John,” she began, over my shoulder, “ your 
goodness—your kindness—your charity—” 

“Oh, pshaw!” I interrupted. “ Pray be quiet, and 
put your arm around my waist. Let us get out of 
this bad fix as soon as possible, for it is one which 
I could not like less. I pray you not to speak a single 
word.” 

She obeyed me in every particular, and although [I 
suspected her of wiping an occasional tear upon my 
coat collar, I had no fault to find with her complaisant 
silence. : 


she protested. 





III 


Fancy, if you can, the spectacle. Porteous return- 
ing with the prodigal, the Adventurer transformed 
into Master Morality, the brilliant seller of ethereal 
acres turned to the shepherd restoring the repentant 
lamb in a Persian-silk bonnet to a fold where a trap 
yawned near by for his own silly self! Betty Penne- 
feather would have cracked her sides at the picture, 
Dunmore died a-laughing, every gaming-table and 
shady house in New York been emptied for the peo- 
ple running to see the sight if we had come riding 
down Broadway. 

By-and-by a night wind sprang up and moaned 
uncannily among the pines, and, after a mile or so, 
the slender arm around my waist seemed to relax, 
and only tighten when the steed floundered at some 
roughness in the road. Was the girl fainting? This 
would be the last straw, and I made a stop. 

“Ts there anything you wish?” I asked. 

For reply there came only an inconsequential chat- 
tering of teeth. 

“Now, why in Heaven’s name,” I said, testily, “ did 
you not tell me you were in an ague? These con- 
founded hills are raw as Newfoundland. Let me take 
that nonsensical cloak.” 


I jumped to the ground and bundled Amelia in my 
riding-coat and cape, and wound her flimsy wrap 
about her neck by way of a scarf. She was trem- 
bling all over with cold and terror of mind. In my 
saddle-bag was a flask and a cup of horn, but to such 
a creature one might as well have offered molten lead 
as hard spirits. Fortunately a mountain brook played, 
as I judged by the sound, only a short distance down 
from the road-side. It was farther than [ thought, 
and I barked my shins most infernally against the 
rocks, but I found excellent water to soften the 
brandy with. She drank the grog at my bidding, 
quite readily, although with a strong tendency to 
sputter. 

“Tf I could only thank you, Mr. John,” she said, 
after she had caught her breath. 

I held up my hand. 

“You are an angel.” 

“On the contrary,” says I. 

“And I have had nothing to eat since breakfast at 
the boarding-school,” concluded Amelia, as an _ out- 
rageous non sequitur. 

I administered a packet of biscuits, and we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. 

“ Won’t you have one, Mr. John?” said she, munch- 
ing. “ They’re delicious. Well, since you won't talk 
to me, I shall talk to you. To think of your running 
all this trouble on my account!” 

“Trouble is hardly the name for it,’ [ replied; 
grimly. 

“ Danger, then?” 

“Do smother your curiosity. What else could I do 
but this? Let the complications be a warning to 
you.” 

“Oh, I will,” she vowed, earnestly, and then prat- 
tled on and on, telling me the story of the perfidious 
Philemon and his siege of the boarding-school, of his 
persuading her to take her few bracelets and brooches, 
of his desertion of her after three hours in the chaise, 
of her hatred of him, and of her belief that her father 
would never forgive her when he found it out. Ae- 
companied as it was by many interludes, this recital 
brought us down the mountain and across the valley 
and almost to the head of Chathamfield’s main street, 
where not a light showed except in the tavern on the 
green. 

“Now, then, Madam Amelia,” I whispered, “* we 
must part company.” 

We made a halt beside a deserted saw-mill, and 
there we clambered down to the ground without a 
word. I must admit that Amelia looked vastly fetch- 
ing in my big coat, but naturally I had other things 
to think of. First was to feed my horse; I fastened 
him into a convenient shed and spilled the oat-bag 
for him. In the mean time what was Amelia doing 
but covering the beast snugly with the blanket from 
the chaise! 

“You have both been very good to me,” she sighed. 
“The best friends I ever had.” And, rather invidious- 
ly, she kissed the nag’s forehead. 

“Well,” says I, “you'd better be away home at 
once.” 

“T’m afraid of it, Mr. John.” 

“Go to your mother first,” I advised. 

“T have none,” she answered; and I could have 
bitten my tongue out. 

“ But there’s Aunt Debbie,” she considered, brighten- 
ing. 

“Aunt Debbie, by all means,” said I, holding out 
my hand. 

“ Oh, Iet us not give a good-by yet,” says Amelia. 

“ Plague take it, child, am I to be a nursery-maid?” 
I questioned. ‘“ Where is this mansion of yours? I'll 
squire you to the gate.” 

She tucked her arm in mine and off we marched. 
The girl’s tender nerve was plainly leaving her; and 
little wonder, after her first experience with mankind 
that day. But what a nuisance it all was to Por- 
teous! We circled down a side street, both in a 
stony silence, and finally, in front of a pillared house, 
standing out gloomily in the darkness, we found, ap- 
parently, our destination. 

“This is the place,’ sighed the prodigal. ‘“ Amos 
Larned is my father.” 

“Good Lord!” I exclaimed. ‘ Farewell, my dear.” 

She grasped my hand and struck out bravely tow- 
ards the porch; she was on the lower step, and I had 
turned to go, when I heard her whispering at me. 

“Mr. John,” she hissed, “ your coat.” 

Somehow I had clean forgotten it. I ran stealthily 
back, and was taking the cape off her shoulders, when 
the broad front door was thrown suddenly open and 
an elderly lady carrying a lamp appeared upon the 
threshold, and gazed upon us with horrified eyes, as 
we stood there in the most intimate juxtaposition, 
outlined as plain as day against the lilac-bushes. 

“ Good-evening, Aunt Debbie,” cried Amelia, now 
without a tremor. “ Here we are, you see!” 


IV 

Of course I should have made a bolt of it, but the 
difficulty was that Squire Larned’s daughter wore my 
coat and that Squire Larned’s money was in the pocket 
of it. So I stood fast, assumed a respectful attitude, 
and waited for events. 

“ Amelia, girl,” ejaculated ‘the aunt, “ what in the 
name of goodness does this mean?” 

“Hush!” said my comrade. “ Where’s father?” 

“Out a-horseback with the sheriffs. But what of 
that? Answer my question, miss. Who is this stran- 
ger?” 
“No stranger, Aunt Debbie, but my rescuer from 
a terrible fate,” the girl exclaimed, bounding up the 
steps and throwing her arms, still in my coat sleeves, 
about Deborah’s neck. “ He found me in peril in the 
wilderness; he brought me home; so long as I live 
I cannot owe him too much gratitude. His name is— 
is Mr. John.” 

I made a sweep, which would have been notably 

(Continued on page 546.) 
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“Where is your home, madam?” I called. “In Ch—Ch—Chathamfield,” she replied 
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“The Perfect Mirror of a Modern Mind” 


HE appearance, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
for May, of the first instalment of a 
new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward gives 
us a welcome opportunity to speak of 
her work and the place it occupies in the 
literature of the day. It is only as it be- 
gins to assume considerable body and volume in a 
series of novels now numbering nearly a_ dozen 
books that we can trace the development of her cen- 
tral ideas, and feel the impact of her remarkably 
vital personality. M. Renan, speaking of another 
writer with whom Mrs. Ward has much in common, 
said once that in his work we had, without any sacri- 
fice of truth to artistic effect, the perfect mirror of ¢ 
modern mind of the best type, matured by the best 
modern culture. In these words we shall find also 
the truest characterization of Mrs. Ward’s work; they 
focus our attention on the peculiar qualities which 
distinguish her novels from the fiction of to-day. 


In no other works of fiction of the last quarter of a 
century do we find perfect and consistent a mirror 
of the modern mind in its passion for intellectual ad- 
venture, its search after spiritual truth, its restless 
interrogation of accustomed institutions and social tra- 
ditions, its inexorable realism and sincerity, deter- 
mined to yield to nothing but that indestructible sym- 
pathy of man with man (to quote herself), that eter- 
nal answering of feeling to feeling, which is one of the 
great principles, perhaps the greatest principle, at 
the root of life, as of literature and art. And from 
the first her work has borne the profound impression 
of a mind matured and ripened by the best modern 
culture; it pervades her writing as the soul of it; it 
gives color and form to her utterance and shapes her 
creations, as it governs the dramatic action of her 
stories. 


The first indication that we have of the trend of 
Mrs. Ward’s mind as it has become formulated in her 
povels with deeper and more human significance is 
conveyed in the thoughtful Introduction to Amiel’s 
Journal Intime, which she translated before writing 
Robert Elsmere. “ He speaks for the life of to-day,” 
she writes, “as no other single voice has yet spoken 
for it; in his contradictions, his fears, his despairs, 
and yet in the constant straining towards the unseen 
and the ideal which gives a fundamental unity to his 
inner life, he is the type of a generation universally 
touched with doubt, and yet as sensitive to the need 
of faith as any that have gone before it; more widely 
conscious than its predecessors of the limitations of 
the human mind, and of the iron pressure of man’s 
physical environment; but at the same time—paradox 
as it may seem-—more conscious of man’s greatness, 
more deeply thrilled by the spectacle of the nobility and 
beauty interwoven with the universe.” These words 
are as true of Mrs. Humphry Ward as if they had 
been written of herself by another pen. It is just 
this mixture of the faith which clings and aspires, 
with the intellectual plianey which allows the mind to 
sway freely under the pressure of life and experience; 
this balance of forces in her, which makes her so 
widely representative of the modern mind, of its 
doubts, its convictions, its hopes. Without the genius 
of George Eliot in its highest imaginative achieve- 
ment, Mrs. Ward, nevertheless, will be found to have 
occupied a peculiar and distinctive rank among the 
more serious and thoughtful novelists of her own 
period, not unlike that which has .been accorded in her 
own day to the author of Middlemarch. When Mrs. 
Ward’s work is completed [ am of the opinion that 
it will receive wider appreciation from the deeper 
thought of posterity, as its influence in the present 
and its foreshadowing the future will be more deeply 
felt and recognized. 


am the more impressed with this conviction since 
her new novel, Lady Rose’s Daughter, now commencing 
as a serial in HARPER’s, came under my glance. Mrs. 
Ward has been loosing. herself more and more from the 
burden and _ stress of ,intellectual problems, and con- 
ceiving them with greater artistic freedom and facility, 
through the characters of her creation in modern 
society. In none’ of her novels, I am prepared to 
promise, has she realized more fully the sense of dra- 
matic fitness, the need of an imaginative solvent for 
the free action of her agents in telling a story, than 
in Lady Rose's Daughter. Comment has already ap- 


peared elsewhere from an advance view of Mrs. Ward’s 
forth-coming novel, from which I shall take the liberty 
of quoting. A writer’s method,” remarks this critic 
by way of preamble, “should be determined by his 
feeling. In imaginative writing the material itself— 
the stuff of the dream—takes its substance from feel- 
ing, which is something quite distinct from a fancy 
er a caprice; which is something other than what is 
commonly called sentiment. The mere material of the 
embodiment is furnished from the writer’s past ob- 
servations and impressions. But this material is trans- 
fiised and transformed by the creative imagination.” 
Then he proceeds: “ We shall have a fine example of 
the possibilities of the appeal thus made at once to 

















Mrs. Humphry Ward 


intellect and sensibility in the new world Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward will create for us in her Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. In this particular case the writer's equip- 
ment by observation, experience, and culture enables 
her to avail herself of a rich argosy of spoils with 
such skill and charm as to afford the highest intel- 
lectual satisfaction. Lady Rose’s daughter is the cen- 
tral figure of the story: every point in the dramatic 
development relates to her. In her plane of social life 
she is like Trilby, with a distinct variation, in the de- 
gree of interest and fascination she awakens in the 
reader. And about her move the finely portrayed per- 
sonages that distinguish the stateliest order of Eng- 
land's social aristocracy.” Mrs. Ward has not always 
been free from tediousness in unfolding her tale, and 
many of her pages in previous books have left me 
apathetic, but in Lady Rose’s Daughter all this is 
changed. It is as if a spirit of life had entered into 
her new work, and lightened it with the fresh flame 
of an awakened imagination. The access of this sur- 
charged creative force is undoubtedly due to the mag- 
netic and fascinating Julie, Lady Rose’s daughter—a 
rew type of character in Mrs. Ward’s hands, and as 


modern and original in her refreshing conception of 
her as was Trilby. 


Here is the picture of Julie Le Breton as Mrs. Ward 

introduces her in the first chapter of the story: 

‘They were approaching a woman w hose tall 
slender ness, combined with a remarkable physiognomy, 
arrested the old man’s attention. She was not hand- 
some—that, surely, was his first impression? The 
cheek-bones were too evident; the chin and mouth too 
strong. And yet—the fine pallor of the skin, the sub- 
tle black and white in which, so to speak, the head 
and face were drawn, the life, the animation of the 
whole,—were these not beauty, or more than beauty? 
As for the eyes, the carriage of the head, the rich 
magnificence of hair, arranged with an artful eigh- 
teenth - century freedom, as Madame Vigée Le Brun 
might have worn it,—with the second glance the ef- 
fect of them was such that Sir Wilfrid could not cease 
looking at the lady they adorned. It was an effect as 
of something over-living, over-brilliant,—an anima- 
tion, an intensity, so strong that, at first beholding, a 
bystander could scarcely tell whether it pleased him 
or no. - 

** Mademoiselle Le Breton—Sir Wilfrid Bury,’ said 
Jacob Delafield, introducing them... . 

* Mademoiselle Le Breton raised her beautiful eyes 
to the speaker in a mute gratitude. . . 

“* And five minutes ago a thought her plain!’ said 
Sir Wilfrid to himself as he moved away. ‘Upon my 
word, for a dame de compagnie, that young woman is 
at her ease! But where the deuce have I seen her, or 
her double, before!’. . . . 

‘He paused to look round the room a moment, 
before yielding himself to one of the many possible 
conversations which, as he saw, it contained for him. 
It was a stately panelled room of the last century, 
furnished with that sure instinct both for comfort 
and beauty which a small minority of English rich 
people have always possessed. Two glorious Gains- 
boroughs, clad in the subtlest brilliance of pearly white 
and shimmering blue, hung on either side of the square 
opening leading to the inner room. The fair clouded 
head of a girl by Romney looked down from the panel- 
ling above the hearth. “A gowned Abbé, by Vandyck, 
made the centre of another wall, facing the Gainsbor- 
oughs. The pictures were all famous, and had been as- 
sociated for generations with the Delafield name. Be- 
neath them, the carpets were covered by fine eigh- 
teenth-century furniture, much of it of a florid Italian 
type subdued to a delicate and faded beauty by time 
and use. The room was cleverly broken into various 
circles and centres for conversation; the chairs were 
many and comfortable; flowers sheltered té¢te-i-tétes, 
or made a setting for beautiful faces; the lamps were 
soft; the air warm and light. <A cheerful hum of 
voices arose—as of talk enjoyed for talking’s sake; 
and a general effect of intimacy, of gayety, of an un- 
feigned social pleasure, seemed to issue from the charm- 
ing scene and communicate itself to the onlooker. 

: “Sir Wilfrid watched the progress of Made- 
moiselle Le Breton through the room, with the young 
Duchess in her wake. Wherever she moved she was 
met with smiles. Here and there she made an in- 
troduction; she redistributed a group; she moved a 
chair. It was evident that her eye was everywhere, 
that she knew every one; her rule appeared to be at 
once absolute and welcome. Presently, when she her- 
self accepted a seat, she became, as Sir Wilfrid per- 
ceived in the intervals of his own conversation, the 
leader of the most animated circle in the room. The 
Duchess, with one delicate arm stretched along the 
back of Mademoiselle Le Breton’s chair, laughed and 
chattered; two young girls in virginal white placed 
themselves on big gilt footstools at her feet; man af- 
ter man joined ‘the group that stood or sat around 
her; and in the centre of it, the brilliance of her 
black head sharply seen against a background of rose 
brocade, the grace of her tall form, which was thin al- 
most to emaciation, the expressiveness of her strange 
features, the animation of her gestures, the sweetness 
of her voice, drew the eyes and. ears of half the room 
to Lady Henry’s *‘ companion.’ 


I am certain—and I wish to put it on record now 
—that Julie will take her place among the familiar 
heroines of fiction in common with Beatrix and Lorna 
Doone, Diana Vernon and Diana of the Crossways, and 
other immortal ladies in the gallery of feminine fame. 
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THE GREATEST OF. LIVING SCIENTISTS 


Lord William Thomson Kelvin was born in Belfast in 1824, and during a large portion of his long life he has held the highest place 
among scientists. Four times he has been elected President of the Royal Society, and he is a member or 
officer of the most important scientific societies throughout the world 
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Chimmie 


. WISH,” says Miss Fannie, “dat I did not have 
to tink of opening de cottage at Newport or 
de place on de Sound dis year.” 

“What's de matter, me dear?” says Whisk- 
ers. “Do you tink Newport will be duller 
nor usual, or de Sound gayer dan usual?” 

Neider,” she says. Anyway, it makes no differ- 
ence to me what kind of social season eider place 
has, for of course I shall see nobody.” 








‘*I would worn out me parasol in a useful woik”’ 


“What is it, den?” says Whiskers. “Is vou afraid 
dey will be unhealt’ful for Little One?” 

“No,” says Miss Fannie. “Any place will be 
healt’ful for her so long as she has plenty of fresh 
milk, fresh air, and exercise. Dat’s all any child 
needs, but it’s what most of ’em don’t get.” 

“Den why on eart,” says Whiskers, “do you not 
want to open de Newport or Sound places?” 

*“ Soivants.” says Miss Fannie. “1 went to de em- 
ployment office yesterday wit Housekeeper. She want- 
ed me to see what de state of tings is.” 

“And you found a state of war.” says Mr. Paul. 

“Not at all,” says Miss Fannie. “ De time for 
war is passed. We is a subjugated people.” she says, 
using some of Mr. Paul’s woids, like she does some- 
times. “ Once mistresses had courage to battle against 
deir soivants when deir rights was treatened. Not 
so now. We has given up all our rights, and only 
asks to be let to live.” 

* But you is not let.” says Widdy, who is visiting 
us. “Tf was wit Fannie to de employment office,” she 
says, “and if I had been in her place IT would worn 
out me parasol in a useful woik, dough de sun was not 
shining.” 

“Tt was dreadful,” says Miss Fannie. “ Men and 
women all alike; all demanding more wages, more 
privileges, less woik. Why,’ she says, “could we not 
go to some sea-side hotel dis summer?” 
~ * Police!” shouts Whiskers. “Live in a hotel! 
Starve to deat! Sit in de same dining-room with 
vulgar nobodies! You ‘stonish me, me dear.” 

“Grand idea!” says Mr. Paul. * Let me go wit you. 
I has long longed.” he says, “for de delights and de 
freedom of a sea-side hotel. I understands dat all you 
has to do is to make a trust deed to de hotel cloik 
of all de woildly goods you do possess, of every kind 
whatsoever, bote poissonal and real, wheresoever  sit- 
uate, and after dat vou only has to tip de soivants to 
get what you need to sustain life, and clean towels 
once a week. Let us all go, and enjoy ourselves.” 

“Not me,” says Whiskers. “ Not for your uncle 
Van Courtlandt. ’'d radder stop in town all summer. 
We has enough fait’ful soivants to keep house in 
town.” 

“Sir.” says Mr. Panl, “ modify your boldness, or 
yeu will be considered no better dan a Westerner.” 

“  How’s dat?” says Whiskers. “ Dere is many fine 
people in de West. Its wildness has been much ex- 
avverated. IT meself, when a lad, ventured far into 
de West, and found it a very re- 
spectable section of our country. 
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trying to forget deir miseries in a select variety of 
sea-side and mountain resorts. 

* Take,” he says, ‘de unhappy Manhattanite dat 
goes to de mountain for his vacation. What does he 
get? <A gold brick, sir. He eats fried food, drinks 
malaria, sleeps in damp, cold beds, enlarges his un- 
trut’fulness on de torny and rocky bank of a trout 
stream, where de mosquitoes dines off him at ease. 
What has he left behind him? <A good cook at Lis 
home or club, good drinks, well soived, fish markets 
dat beat de woild, and a total absence of mosquitoes.” 

* Dere’s some trut in dat,” says Whiskers. 

“So de Westerner has found out,” says Mr. Paul. 
* Next,” he says, “take de city man at de sea-side. 
What does he get? Why, sir, his brick is not even 
gilded! I forbear to relate his many miseries. But 
what does he leave behind? De airy roof-garden, de 
breezy palm-rooms, a water view at de Battery dat 
beats de woild, Central Park at its prettiest, better 
concerts dan we has in winter, hotels whose comforts 
makes de best sea-side resort seem like a mining-camp 
boarding-house by comparison.” 

* Dat is de fact, dat is de fact,’ says Whiskers. 

“So de Westerner has found out,” says Mr. Paul. 
“ But will de New-Yorker tumble, sir? Never! Dat 
proud poisson will continue to yield his ultimate long 
green for de husks, and let de Westerner revel and 
rejoice as he does business wit de fatted calf—which 
de same is New York in summer.” 

“ But I spose,” says Miss Fannie, “dat people go 
out of town for a change.” 

“Why go eut of town for dat?” says Mr. Paul. 
“ Most New-Yorkers knows notting about deir city ex- 
cept de shortest ways to two Elevated stations—one 
up town, one down town—and what dey sees of de 
city out of de L cars. When dey is took to deir offices 
and back in de underground tunnel dey will not know 
even dat much. I knows a excellent citizen of New 
York who has seen no change in de city for twenty 
years, except de change of de bills on de bill-boards 
he studies from de car windows. He nearly had a 
fit de odder day when a sign dat had told him twice 
a day for ten years how good a soitain kind of coffee 














Of Tours and Tips 


to home,” he says. “I wishes to have no more 
illusions knocked in de head. I was a eye- wit- 
ness to de Queen’s. Diamond Jubilee parade, and 
I has never recovered me cheerfulness. It was not 
so long as de circus parade, nor so lively as Buf- 
falo Bill’s, but when I read de pieces about it in de 
American poipers I learned dat it was de grandest 
and beautifullest show dat ever happened. So I shall 
stop to home and read de poipers about de coronation, 
and dereby have all me illusions confirmed,” heesays, 
“witout ever getting so far from me own club arm- 
chair dat a waiter cannot bring me, when I has a 
toist—a cup of tea!” 

Say, if it was up to me to tell ’em what to do our 
folks would never go furder from Madison Square 
dan a cob can go in an hour. Dose Western lads and 
lassies Mr. Paul was telling of is no farmers. As 
soon as dey has deir spring chores done dey checks 
deir trunks for de little old island of Manhattan, and 
dey snuggles down to de comforts of home dat New 
York has to boin, like dey was never going to quit 
de game no more. Dat’s right. And dey only does 
quit when dey has to chase back to de woods to 
make more long green for anodder whirl in dis little 
town. 

But Duchess is not wit me on dat lay. She likes 
our country houses, for den we has house parties, 
and dose means notting but tips for me and 
Duchess. 

Listen: I taut she was keen to de limit for tips 
all de time; but, say, she was a money spender in de 
old days alongside of what she is now dat de Little 
Duke is here. Dat kid of ours will have boodle to 
start a bank wit if Duchess keeps on salting our tips 
for him de way she does now. Honest, I hasn’t a 
nickel in me jeans dese days for car fare; and if it 
wasn’t for a treat Housekeeper gives me now and den 
I wouldn't know de taste of beer no more. 

It’s de French way, Mr. Paul tells me, for de old 
folks to save for de young. But it will be all right 
when de kid gets old enough to touch his ma for a 
bean now and den. De kid will touch Duchess, and 
Ill touch de kid. See? Dat’s de reason I’m bringing 





The horn of the New-Yorkers’ summer dilemma—the landlord-mosquito combination 


was, changed to a sign dat told him dat deat lurked 

in every kind of coffee except toasted bread crumbs. 

Sir, you could lose dat man in de Bowery, in Green- 

wich, on de Battery, in Harlem, in Yorkville, at Cor- 

lears Hook, in Washington Square, Central Park, or 

Hell’s Kitchen; but he could go blindfolded to any 
summer - resort hotel from Old 
Point to Bar Harbor.” 





Yes, sir, on one of my school 
holidays, T went as far West ¢ 
Niagara Falls.” 

‘And you has not writ a 
book about it?” says Mr. Paul. 
* Not vet.” says Whiskers. 
‘But how about de Western- 
ers In New York in summer?” 
says Widdy. “- met a man 
from de West once, and he could 

waltz!” 

* Men do not waltz now,” says 
Whiskers. “In = my yout all 
men waltzed.” 

“Dey was whirlers in dose 
days.” says Mr. Paul. 

“Dis man was of dis day.” 
says Widdy, “and he could 
waltz, and ride too. T should 
have fell in love wit him, only 
he said dat he liked living in 
New York in summer.” 

“Dat’s de point,” says Mr. 
Paul. “De West has discovered 
New York as a summer resort. 
and knowing a good ting when 
dey finds it, dey is having de 
time of deir lives here every 
summer, while New - Yorkers is 
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‘*Its wildness has been much exaggerated” 


“You are right, Paul,” says 
Whiskers, “New - Yorkers 
should know New York, Amer- 
icans should know America.” 

“Especial Niagara Falls,” 
says Mr. Paul. 

“True.” says Whiskers. “ All 
Americans should visit de West, 
at least as far as Buf- 
falo. We go too much 
to Europe.” 

“ But about dis sum- 
mer,” says Widdy. 
“ Are you coming up to 
be neighbors wit me, or 
to Newport?” 

“T'd like to stay 
here,” says Miss Fan- 
nie. 

“No, no,” says 
Whiskers. “ We'll run 
over to de coronation— 
I has state - rooms en- 
gaged—and do a bit of 
Germany.” 

“What are you go- 
ing to do?” says Widdy 
to Mr. Paul. 

“T shall stop here, 


him up such a good American: so dat he'll yield, wit- 
out pain. 

“We must go to Newport and de Sound bote,” says 
Duchess when I tells her of de chin-chin de folks had 
about what dey’d do dis summer. 

“ But Whiskers says Europe,” says I. 

* Bah Wheeskair!” she says. “If M’sieu Paul is 
not going, den we is not going. Miss Fannie is de 
head of de house, is it not? If M’sieu Paul say ‘no 
Europe,’ will she go? It is not so, I tink.” 

* What’s Mr. Paul got to do wit it?” I says. 

“Oh, notting, stupid,” she says. “Of course not. 
To be sure, of a soitainty. Do you tink Miss Fannie 
leave M’sieu Paul on dis side de ocean while she is on 
de odder—and Madam Harding is here? Besides, if 
Madam Harding do not go to Europe, it is not very 
hard to keep Mr. Van Courtlandt from going.” 

Say, wouldn’t you tink Duchess would write a book? 

“But I'd like to see dear old Lunnon meself,” I 

says. 
* And miss all de tips of de summer?” says Duchess. 
“Listen, Master Cheems. Miss Fannie is yet in mourn- 
ing. She will not go out. What den? Why, if she 
do not go out, den she will have our house filled 
every week wit Saturday-to-Monday guests. Dey is 
better dan a gold-mine. I tell Housekeeper to tell 
Miss Fannie we has no room for de ladies’ maids, nor 
for de gentlemen’s valets. Ah! Housekeeper say 
‘How much for me?’ I say, ‘One quarter of all de 
tips Master Cheems and I gets.’ Very well. House- 
keeper tell Miss Fannie. De guests come witout deir 
maids or valets. You and me gets tips so much dat 
before de summer is over I has in bank money dat 
will be a fortune for our boy when he is a man. It 
is a good investments I make—to give Housekeeper 
one quarter of our tips.” 


Say, is Duchess a fineseer? What! 
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The Man 


WALDECK —- ROUSSEAU became Pre- 
mier three years ago under the most 
dramatic circumstances. It was an 
epoch of storms and_ political earth- 
e quakes. Félix Faure had died sudden- 
ly, at a moment when the President 
seemed the one stable point in a quaking republic, 
and a-new and untried man had taken his place. The 
most famous judicial error in modern history had 
brought disgrace upon the French army, and drawn a 
torrent of reproach from abroad upon the French na- 
tion. Paris was worked up to the verge of explosion. 
Discipline in the army was dangerously relaxed ; the 
generals and colonels were publicly delivering ora- 
tions and pronouncements against the government, 
lauding the army, and covertly threatening a mili- 
tary dictatorship. The aristocracy sided with the 
army, the Church, as always, inclining towards the 
aristocracy; and the decision to give Dreyfus a new 
trial brought down a storm of obloquy on the heads 
of the ministers. Then came the sensational attack 
on President Loubet at the Auteuil races, when a 
mob of excited aristocrats, of both sexes, rained a 
storm of blows on the unoffending Chief Magistrate. 
A week later President Loubet attended the Grand 
Prix at Longchamp. This time extreme precautions 
against assault were taken; the President had a formi- 
dable body-guard, the grand stand was filled with de- 
tectives and police, and the streets were full of sol- 
diers. The result was a series of street rows, excited 
attacks, arrests, and mutual recriminations. The gen- 
eral exasperation broke out next day in the Chamber, 
and the ministry of M. Charles Dupuy asked for a 
vote of confidence, and failing to receive it, was com- 
pelled immediately to resign. With a practically un- 
tried President, a discredited and fallen ministry, an 
army full of insubordination and openly threatening 
revolt, the Third Republic seemed to be on the verge of 
political bankruptey, and no convulsion or upheaval 
would have come as a surprise, either at home or 
abroad. Then came the heroic attempt of M. Poincaré 
to draw order out of chaos and form a new ministry— 
an attempt whose disastrous failure greatly aggra- 
vated the dangers of the situation. 


President Loubet summoned the Presidents of the 
Senate and the popular Chamber to the Elysée, and 
after much anxious discussion it was decided to ask 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau to undertake the task in which 
M. Poincaré had so signally. failed. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau was already known as a sincere believer in 
republican institutions. He had served with distine- 
tion in both Chamber of Deputies and Senate. He had 
gained a high reputation as a lawyer, first in his na- 
tive city of Rennes, in rugged Brittany, and later in 
Paris at the Court of the Seine. He had been the 
warm admirer, the friend and ally, of Léon Gam- 
betta—the fiery Southern who had raised two armies 
to attack the besiegers of Paris; who had twice de- 
feated a Royalist plot for a new Restoration; who 
had done more than any one to set the Third Republic 
on a sure foundation—a foundation now threatened 
by a host of dangers. Twice Minister of the Inte- 
rior, under the Premiership of Gambetta and Jules 
Ferry, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in the midst of bitter 
partisan strife, had shown a spirit above party, ener- 
getically working to raise the local administrations 
above the sphere of politics; to make the magistracies 
of the departments impartial servants of France, deaf 
to the threats and entreaties of politicians. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau had won the esteent of all parties as 
a man of honor, courageous yet moderate, a thorough- 
ly successful worker and man of affairs, clear, pene- 
trating, energetic, and impartial; and, above all, firmly 
convinced of the excellence of the republican ideal, and 
of the fitness of the institutions of his country to 
realize it. At the urgent invitation of President 
Loubet, M. Waldeck-Rousseau agreed to undertake the 
formation of a ministry; but so disturbed was the 
political world, and all France with it, that a rumor 
of his complete failure was set abroad, and general- 
ly believed, before he had time properly to make the 
attempt. On June 22, 1899, however, it was announced 
that the new Premier had been successful; a min- 
istry, uniting the best elements of all parties, had 
been formed, to be greeted with mingled praise and 
derision. 


After M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself, the most note- 
worthy member of the new coalition ministry was the 
Marquis de Galliffet, his Minister of War. The 
Marquis, then in his seventieth year, but erect, full 
of martial vigor, a typical aristocrat in birth, ap- 
pearance, and bearing, had served with distinction in 
the Crimean and Mexican wars, and had been wounded 
in an expedition in Algeria. He had fought gallantly 
on the Rhine in 1870, and was among the prisoners at 
disastrous Sedan. In later years he had gained an 
excellent reputation as Inspector-General of Cavalry. 
But the fact that stood out most prominently in his 
history, and drew forth the fiercest attacks against 
the new War Minister and the whole cabinet, was 
that he had been the sternest upholder of order against 
the Paris Commune, vigorously waging war in the 
apital itself against his revolutionary compatriots. 
The key-note of his character and ideals was struck 
in this very remarkable message which he sent to 
the generals, immediately after he had accepted the 
portfolio: “I have been forced, to my great regret, to 
leave private life and to assume responsibility for 
the army, before the country and the republic. 1 
am very much honored thereby, and in no wise fright- 
ened. I beg you not to forget that if I am respon- 
sible for the chiefs of the army, they are personally 
responsible to me for all that happens in the corps 
over which they hold command. I count on you, as 
you can count on me.” We have only to recall the 
chaos which reigned in the French army during the 
war over the revision of Dreyfus’s sentence to real- 
ize the full difficulty of the task which the magnifi- 
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cent old warrior so manfully undertook. To a friend, 
who expressed wonder at seeing him enter the stormy 
arena of politics, he answered, simply: “I was living 
quietly at Rambouillet. They came here and appealed 
to my devotion, and here I am.” That was the key- 
note of the whole ministry: devotion to the public 
weal, as above all interests of party. For if the Mar- 
quis de Galliffet was an aristocrat, a former Mon- 
archist, a soldier of the Empire, MM. Millerand and 
Baudin were avowed Socialists; Lanessan was a Rad- 
ical; Delcassé and Decrais were Republicans; while M. 
Leygues was a Progressist. 


Addressing the Prefects of the eighty-seven depart- 
ments of France, M. Waldeck-Rousseau said: * The 
task the ministry has undertaken is the defence of 
the Republic, a task which excludes all party spirit. 
This suffices to indicate your line of conduct.” So far 
all was comparatively clear sailing. But the real hour 
of trial was still to be faced. The ministry, in France, 
is directly dependent on the popular Chamber; it 
remained to be seen whether this new coalition could 
command a majority of the six hundred Deputies. 
If not, the whole thing was a dangerous failure. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, at the head of his cabinet, faced 
the Chamber for the first time on June 26, 1899, four 
days after taking office. He was met by a storm of 
abuse from the extremists of every party; virulent 
epithets were hurled at him, in the midst of a whirl- 
wind of excitement. The opponents of the new Pre- 
mier cried out that he trembled as he ascended the 
tribune to read the ministerial declaration: “ Seeing 
that the question is to maintain intact our common 
patrimony, we have thought that party dissensions 
should be effaced, and that the work which we are 
about to undertake required the co-operation of all 
republicans. When the aim is definite, and does not 
vary with methods or schools, accord becomes easy. 
Controversies are silenced in view of a uniform duty 
to be fulfilled. To put an end to agitations, directed, 
under appearances which are easily seen through, 
against the system which universal suffrage has con- 
secrated and will know how to maintain; to require 
in all the public services faithful co-operation and 
the courage of responsibilities —such should be the 
prime task of the government which presents itself 
before you. It will not be its fault if justice does not 
accomplish her work in the plenitude of independence. 
To accomplish the work which has devolved upon us, 
and to frame all the measures which it involves, we 
have need of the co-operation of Parliament, and all 
its confidence. You will judge us by our acts, not 
by our promises. What we ask for is the widest man- 
date; we assume before you the fullest responsibility. 
We ask you to accord a truce to irritating discussions, 
and to vote without delay the necessary laws.” 


After a stormy debate on this declaration, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau rose to reply. The heaviest part of 
his task was over, and we can see more freedom and 
ease in this second oration: “It is surely allowable 
for the Premier to explain how he formed the pres- 
ent cabinet. On June 12 the Chamber expressed 
anxiety, and a desire to see the government defend 
republican institutions.” Here one of the more revo- 
lutionary Deputies exclaimed, ‘“ Not by means of the 
Marquis de Galliffet!” And the Premier replied: “I 
foresaw the criticism which would be directed against 
certain members of the government: It is perfectly 
true that, on a very large number of economic points, 
each member of the cabinet has divergent views; but 
there is an interest which overrides all our disputes. 
We have, therefore, but one sentiment and one will. 
The government has already stated its aim, namely, 
the uniting of all republicans. An accord has been 
made between men who have the same _ republican 
ideal. The ministry presents itself in circumstances 
which have already required it to assume certain re- 
sponsibilities; but in order to go forward it requires 
the support of Parliament. What head of a govern- 
ment would not have assumed such responsibilities? 
None would have allowed men any longer breaking 
the law of silence, which was so transgressed that 
the army was said to be meddling in politics. The 
government believes that it will not have occasion 
for more stringent measures. Our object is everywhere 
to have men who will respect the law and the Consti- 
tution. We ourselves shall respect all judicial de- 
cisions. Our acts will show whether or not this is 
an empty promise. If I made a point of having the 
co-operation of the Minister of War, it was, first, be- 
cause no general has more spontaneously deferred to 
the Constitution. Nor is there any one who has been 
more inflexible in the matter of discipline.” 


The vote was then taken. The Premier and his 
new cabinet received 263 votes; 237 votes were cast 
against them. M. Waldeck-Rousseau had triumphed. 
The coalition ministry was a success. Nor did dif- 
ficulties fail immediately to appear. Dreyfus was on 
his way home to be tried a second time, and public 
opinion, at home and abroad. was worked up to the 
highest point of excitement. France was full of* bitter 
hatreds and elements of explosion. Doubtless the early 
legal experience of the new Premier led him to choose 
his own native citv of Rennes, in Brittany, where he 
had first practised as an advocate, as the scene of 
that famous trial, just as his knowledge that his War 
Minister was a strong friend and admirer of Colonel 
Picquart—the one officer whose honor gained new lustre 
from the famous “ affaire”’—led to his choice of the 
Marquis de Galliffet to restore discipline to the army. 
The famous trial came, and passed, leaving the new 
ministry even more firmly seated. They had gained 
golden opinions at home, and had once more won’ for 
France the esteem of foreign nations. They had nobly 
redeemed the Premier’s promise to respect’ and defend 
all judicial decisions. They had steadily restored tone 
to the country and the army, firmly and incessantly 
carrying forward the work of the Third Republic. In 
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in France 


its essence this work was, in all departments of gov- 
ernment, to strengthen and put in force the princi- 
ples of universal suffrage, individual freedom, pop- 
ular education, and the technical training of French 
artisans, to fit them in every way to compete success- 
fully with foreign nations. Under the Third Republic 
France has become one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in the world; one in which ability is surest of 
meeting its reward; where the “ career open to talent ” 
is most widely realized, most universally taken advan- 
tage of. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s cabinet is an ad- 
mirable instance of this. It is made up wholly of 
men who have made their own way—of successful 
lawyers, journalists, men of affairs. The President 
of France is a not less striking instance; the son of 
a peasant, he has shown himself to be one of the best 
heads of a constitutional government that the mod- 
ern world has so far seen. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s whole attitude and action 
during that trying time; his fairness, impartiality, 
keen wisdom, and superiority to party, shown first 
in the choice of his cabinet, and later in every de- 
tail of his administration; the high tone of moral 
elevation, of pure devotion to republican principles, 
in all his speeches; and, most of all, the way in which 
he has constantly made good his assertion that acts, 
not promises, should be the test of his work—all this 
has given a new life and vigor to his country, and has 
sensibly raised the republican ideal, and the princi- 
ple of representative government, in the eyes of the 
modern world. It would be difficult to point to’ any 
episode of French history which can command our 
warm sympathy and approval in an equal degree; any 
which promises more for civilization and progress. 
More than this, it would be difficult to point to any- 
thing in the contemporary history of any other coun- 
try quite so reassuring and comforting to those who 
believe in liberty and the rights of man. Nor was this 
success gained in a clear field, free from all impedi- 
ment and opposition. As early as October, 1899, 
only four months after the ministry was formed, we 
find M. Millerand, speaking at Limoges on behalf of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues, foreshadow- 
ing the possibility of a new campaign against the 
religious orders. After denouncing the plebiscitary 
republic which is the ideal of the extreme revolution- 
aries and communists in the Chamber, and attack- 
ing the masked empire and avowed monarchy which 
are the ideal of the extreme reactionaries, M. Mille- 
rand declared that behind all these anti- republican 
conspiracies there stood the perpetual enemy of the 
free French nation—Clericalism. “ The religious or- 
ders,” he said, “‘are founding leagues which, under 
cover of Ave Maria, undertake the organization of 
electoral campaigns. The government will propose to 
render amenable to the law the unrelenting partisans 
who conceal under the mask of religion their political 
enterprises against republican institutions.” The cam- 
paign which was, in effect, inaugurated, is a recent 
memory, as is the migration of some of the ecclesias- 
tical orders to England in consequence of it. But 
the underlying principle is not so widely known. The 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry does not war against re- 
ligion or Catholicism; far from it. It does not even 
war against the priesthood, or wish to keep the priest 
out of politics. Far rather it wishes to bring him 
into politics—as a citizen, acting openly, like his fel- 
low - citizens. It aims at counteracting the misuse 
of the confessional and the pulpit for monarchist 
propaganda; and it wishes to tax the very wealthy 
orders, as all their fellow-citizens are taxed, for the 
good of the nation. Also, it wishes to put an end to 
obscurantism in education, and especially in the edu- 
cation of women. 


It was confidently prophesied that the end of the 
Universal Exposition would see the fall of the minis- 
try. But it did not fall. The Russian Emperor came 
and went; the ministry was firmer in its seat than 
ever. So through all the three years it has held of- 
fice—every event has added to its stability and pres- 
tige. Take the recent dispute with Turkey; not only 
did it strengthen France’s position in the Levant, but 
it gave the Premier a fine opportunity for a declara- 
tion of principle. After the expedition to Mitylene, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau spoke thus: “ You may rest 
assured that we do not dream of imperialism, at 
home or abroad. The question is no longer that of ex- 
tending our colonial dominion, but of keeping and or- 
ganizing it. It is, then, not a greater France of which 
we dream, but a France made greater by the efforts 
which her commerce and social progress unceasingly 
bring to fruition.” Finally, we have a declaration 
touching the army, which shows how thorough has 
been the moral reform carried out in that very diffi- 
cult field. After adding lustre to the new cabinet for 
a full year, the Marquis de Galliffet retired, feeling 
that the hardest part of the task wae done, and very 
willing to make way for a younger man. His suc- 
cessor, General André, made this declaration only a 
few weeks ago: “The army has nothing to do with 
politics. The Republican party, after certain events 
still remembered by the country, perceived the danger 
of letting the army indulge in politics. On my ar- 
rival at the War Office I thought it my duty to steer 
the army in another direction. You say it had not 
indulged in politics; but let us understand each other. 
For a long time it was said of an officer who paraded 
retrograde principles, ‘He does not mix in polities,’ 
while of an officer. sympathizing with the republican 
system, it was said. ‘He mixes in politics” In my 
journeys I have told the officers that at mess they 
might converse as they pleased; but I also told them 
that they should show deference and respect for our 
republican institutions, and should perform their duty 
towards the magistrates representing the government.” 
No French ministry ever had a stronger and cleaner 
record. Let us hope that the elections will show that 


this is clear to all France, 








HE celebrated Mr. Shayne, in his report as 

president of the Merchants and Manufact- 

urers Board of Trade, says that the present 

system of collecting duties from travellers 

(of which there has been some complaint) 

is working splendidly, and has cut down 
the value of merchandise brought into the country 
annually by travellers from $125,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000. He brags that it was the organization of which 
he is president that got the law passed limiting the 
value of the wearing apparel which a passenger may 
bring in free of duty, and says it is of very great 
benefit to merchants. Things would go better still 
but for smuggling, and he recommends more severi- 
ties in dealing with the smugglers, who are guilty, as 
he points out, “of one of the greatest crimes an 
American could commit—that of robbing the govern- 
ment which protects his rights, life, and property.” 
That sounds somewhat smug, but doubtless it is proper 
to speak smugly of smuggling. 

The meaner the laws Mr, Shayne and his friends 
can get passed, and the more strict and odious the 
enforcement of them which they can secure, the better 
for all of us, and especially for us who stay at home. 
To make taxation hateful is the way to get it abated. 
Every sufferer at the custom-house realizes that our 
present tariff is extortionately high. Every man who 
pays sixty dollars for a suit of clothes, every woman 
who pays one hundred and fifty dollars for a fairly 
good gown, understands why it is profitable to the 
Merchants Board to keep the tariff on wearing ap- 
parel high, and have the last penny of duties collected. 
If the law provided that the teeth of every returning 
passenger should pay duties or be drawn, it would do 
more to bring about tariff revision than the present 
law does, and would be by so much the better. But 
the present law does pretty well, thanks to Mr. Shayne 
and his colleagues. More power to their elbows. They 
will beat down the tariff yet. 


Congress provides $25,000 to be divided among 

the doctors who attended President McKinley at 
Buffalo. These gentlemen, as may be remembered, 
declined to specify what they should receive for their 
services. American Medicine says the amount to be 
appropriated “is an ungenerous and inadequate sum 
to divide as an honorarium among those upon whom 
was thrust such a momentous responsibility.” Per- 
haps it is, but, after all, we all shared, more or less, 
the responsibility of the doctors. They did their 
best. As it turned out, they failed. But the country 
has never held them responsible for the failure of 
their efforts. or questioned that the course they fol- 
lowed was the best that human skill could devise. In 
that particular the public has used them well. If 
Congress does not vote them a proper sum of money 
it will be a pity, for the country can afford to deal 
handsomely with them. But however that goes, it 
may be a satisfaction to them, as it is to us, to re- 
member with how much dignity they have behaved, 
and how much honor they have done their profession. 


Tc: Sundry Civil Appropriation bill now before 


SA. 


ITHIN twenty years the exports of butter 
W from Ireland to England have increased in 

value from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. This 
increase is one result of the establishment of a system 
of co-operative societies which began all over [reland 
after the revision of the land laws in 1881. There 
are now 617 of these societies. They maintain 300 
creameries and 150 agricultural banks, besides con- 
tributing to the maintenance of various lace, woollen, 
and linen manutactories, and promoting general agri- 
culture. They represent the labor of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, a representative of 
which, the Rev. J. O'Donovan, of Loughrea, is now in 
this country. He has lectured here in New York, and 
more recently in Boston, about the agricultural or- 
ganization, and the College of Science which is about 
to be founded in Ireland, and also about the hopes, 
aims, and achievements of the Gaelie League. He is 
a learned man, though young, and has many _ inter- 
esting things to tell. His plea for the revival of Gaelic 
has a vast deal of history and a remarkable body of 
literature behind it. The idea is not that Gaelic 
should supersede English in Ireland, but that both 
languages should flourish there. the Gaelic being cul- 
tivated because it is worth preserving, and for its 
effect in keeping alive the [rish national spirit. Fa- 
ther O’Donovan’s errand is concerned neither with 
politics nor religion, the societies which he speaks 
for being non-political and unsectarian, and devoted 
solely to the betterment of conditions in Ireland and 
to the cutting down of Irish emigration by making 
Ireland a better place to live and work in, 


Sa. 


ENRY CLAY EVANS has resigned the Com- 
missionership of Pensions, and Eugene F. 


Ware, of Kansas, has been appointed to sue- 
ceed him. There was a fitter man than Mr. Ware to 
succeed Mr. Evans, and that was Mr. Evans. But if 
Mr. Evans is not going to be reappointed, let us hope 
Mir. Ware will do well by the job. Current informa- 
tion about him includes the items that he is a lawyer, 
a poet, and a poker-player. He is also credited with 
being frankly unorthodox in his religious views, so 
far as he has any, and this last peculiarity is re- 
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ported to have once lost him an election to Congress 
in Kansas. It has been suggested that there may be 
enough opposition to him on religious grounds to 
compass his rejection by the Senate, but that seems 
unlikely. He probably would not discriminate against 
believers in issuing pensions, and inasmuch as_pen- 
sions ought not to be issued to deceased veterans 
(though a good many are), his views about our pros- 
pects in the life to come need not signify. 

Mr. Ware, disguised as “ Tronquill,” has written 
freely, and published some books, among them a book 
of verse, which has lately yielded more or less pro- 
fusely of its contents to searchers after biographical 
facts. But his duties as Commissioner of Pensions 
will not strain his capacities as a Poet so much as his 
qualifications as a lawyer, which ought to be good; 
for he is a member of the well-known Kansas law firm 
of Gleed, Ware, & Gleed. 


@a. 

HE Washington correspondents say that the re- 
I tirement of General Miles is close at hand, and 
that the order naming General Brooke to suc- 
ceed him in command of the army is ready for the 
President’s signature. General Miles seems to have 
done his best to make the President retire him, and 
it would doubtless suit him perfectly to be retired 
now, While the country is so much interested in the 
Gardener report, in the publication of which he was 
instrumental. He is “agin the government,” and 
constitutes the most efficient and successful oppo- 
sition (except possibly the beet-sugar men) which 
the present Administration has had to face. Of 
course it is something of a scandal to have the com- 
manding general of the army working to defeat the 
plans and policies of his commander-in-chief, but ev- 
ery Administration needs an opposition to discipline 
and restrain it, and it seems a fair question whether 
the President, who has just now no very serious op- 
position to reckon with except in his own party, would 
not do better to keep General Miles where he is. Of 
real power the general commanding the army seems to 
have none, unless the War Department backs him, and 
since it seems inevitable that he shall be at logger- 
heads with the Secretary of War, there is a certain 
thrift in keeping in office a commanding general to 
whom the inevitable has already happened, thereby 

avoiding painful relations with a new victim. 
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Military Affairs recommends an appropriation 

of over three million dollars for new buildings 
at West Point. It is proposed to spend six millions and 
a half in this work, which, when it is all done, will 
leave the Military Academy in as good a case as the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. There are some good 
modern buildings at West Point, but most of the build- 
ings in which the cadets are housed and fed are old, out 
of date, insufficient and unfit for the uses to which they 
are put. A great work of reconstruction can be car- 
ried through at West Point to great advantage. More- 
over, the enlargement of the army and the growth of 
the country call for an increased number of cadets. 
That has come, and there must be increased accommo- 
dations to meet the growing and prospective demands 
upon the Academy. There are very few expenditures 
of the people’s money which bring larger and more 
valuable returns than those made in support of the 
Military Academy. There may be theoretical objec- 
tions to having soldiers at all, but inasmuch as we are 
going to have them, there can be neither theoretical 
nor practical objections to preferring, and providing 
for, soldiers who know their business. 


T's House of Representatives’ Committee on 


SA. 


RECENT graduate of the Union Theological 
A Seminary in New York who lately presented 
himself before the Presbytery of New York for 
examination was denied a_ preacher’s license; he 
“could not accept the belief that Adam awas a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood, as a historical person would 
have to be.” There is much sympathy with his dis- 
ability in this particular, and a strong disposition, 
in which most of the Presbyterians seem to share, to 
deride the New York Presbytery for its action. Most 
enlightened moderns have their doubts about Adam as 
a real, flesh-and-blood historical person, and would 
be extremely surprised to meet him in the street, but 
their attitude towards him does not practically affect 
the vigor or sincerity of their religious belief, and 
they wonder that the New York Presbytery should be 
so urgent about him. Adam stands for something, 
and in most particulars is fulfilling his destiny as 
well as he ever did. We could by no means spare 
him out of history. vague as his identity seems to 
most of us to be. It is even probable that to many 
members of the Presbytery of New York he is not a 
more real person than he is to the candidate whom 
the Presbytery rejected. What, then, ails the majority 
of that Presbytery that they feel a vivid conception 
of Adam as a real man to be so essential to a begin- 
ning Presbyterian minister! The point seems to lie 
in the relation of the Presbyterian scheme of theol- 
ogy to the statement that in Adam’s fall we sin-ned 
all. If there wasn’t a real Adam he did not have a 
real fall, and we did not all really sin in it. That 
seems to be the dilemma the Presbytery prefers to 
avoid. 
But the lack imagination. 


Presbytery seems to 


Some one should tell it the old story of the man 
who was carrying a box. ‘“ What you got in that 
box?” “A mongoose.” “What for?” “To kill 
snakes.” ‘* Where are the snakes?” ‘“ My cousin has 
delirium tremens and he sees them.” ‘“ But those are 
not real snakes.” ‘“ No, and this is not a real mon- 
goose.” 

One would have thought that such an Adam as the 
young candidate could offer would have sufficed for 


such uses as that Presbytery had for him. 





in the investigation of the doings of some Amer- 

ican military men in the Philippines, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
wrote: “If any officers are found guilty of unneces- 
sary cruelty he (the President) will be personally 
answerable for their getting the hardest penalty the 
law allows.” This forecast was verified in a measure 
the next day by the publication of Secretary Root’s 
long cablegram to General Chaffee, ordering further 
investigations. It is to smile at the correspondent 
when he speaks of * unnecessary cruelty,” yet if there 
is humor in that phrase it seems to have been uncon- 
scious, for the expression covers the ground only too 
accurately. Cruelty is inseparable from war, but un- 
necessary cruelty must be avoided. The question will 
come up, and is sure to be earnestly debated, as to 
whether certain demonstrated cruelties were necessary 
or not. Contemporary prejudice will have a good deal 
to do with it. It will doubtless be maintained that 
the water-cure cruelty, which apparently leaves the 
subject in a condition to be about the next day, is inde- 
fensible. We are not used to the water-cure process, 
and it is revolting to us. The cruelties attributed to 
Major Waller seem to have been successfully defended 
by that officer as necessary, though the subjects of them 
died. The cruelties said to have been authorized by 
General Smith may also be defended as necessary. It is 
rather a hair-splitting business, this determination 
of the precise need of individual cruelties in war. 
The great, inclusive, comprehensive cruelty has been 
that of the general situation which has seemed to con- 
strain our people to compel the Filipinos to submit to 
our domination. That cruelty we determined to be 
necessary, and each of us has a share of responsi- 
bility in it, and in all the minor, supplementary cruel- 
ties it has involved. Various writers have been telling 
us for years past that modern facilities for getting 
and publishing the news would be the death of war, 
because when folks fully appreciated what war was 
they would discountenance it. Perhaps they won't, 
for the habit of war is very firmly fixed and is not 
readily to be broken off. But these stories from the 
Philippines, and like stories, or worse ones, from the 
Transvaal, and recent ones from China, may be re- 
garded as part of the illuminating and disenchanting 
process which the anti-war prophets have forecast. 
The news service seems certainly to be working in 
reprobation of war in general; or at least to encourage 
extreme reluctance to undertake anything like a war 
of conquest. : 


Frit the investi the interposition of the President 





through Asa Bird Gardiner, its president, offers 

a gold medal to the composer who shall suc- 
cessfully adjust an acceptable new tune to “ Amer- 
ica.” The society speaks of “ America” as our na- 
tional anthem, though its claim to be that is not un- 
disputed. It is satisfied with the words which Dr. 
Smith wrote in 1832, but objects to the tune because 
it is the same the British use for ‘“‘ God Save the King,” 
and the Germans for their “ Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” 
The late Cecil Rhodes would not have objected to it on 
that account, but would doubtless have held it to be 
providential that Americans, British, and Germans 
used so good a tune in common. But the Rhode Island 
Cincinnati don’t seem to care to be amalgamated 
Anglo-Saxons. They have the America-for-the-Amer- 
icans feeling, and distrust a British tune even in 
American company. So they have appointed a com- 
mittee to receive and examine such tunes as may be 
offered for alliance with “ America,” and if they get 
a good one they propose a Rhode Island divorce which 
shall separate Dr. Smith’s words from their present 
mate, and then a remarriage to the new one. The 
divorce proceedings may not be respected outside of the 
court that grants them, but at least there is a chance 
for some one to write a good tune and get a good gold 
medal. 


Te Rhode Island State Society of the Cincinnati, 


GA. 


tors on current events, in,a paragraph which dep- 

recated sundry phases of indiscretion in col- 
lege boys, alluded to “the members of the Med. Face. 
of Harvard who cut the portrait of Mrs. Agassiz 
from its frame in Radcliffe College.” The allusion 
was based on a story that was widely circulated in 
the newspapers. But it was not a true story. Mrs. 
Agassiz’s portrait has not been disturbed, and the 
officers and members of Radcliffe College want the 
public to know it. It is true that some scalawags in 
Cambridge did hang up a piece of canvas painted 
black on one side, with “ Med. Fac.” in white letters 
on it, and they say that this canvas had some kind of 
painting on it, but there is no evidence that the paint- 
ing was of value or stolen, or that the venerable and 
retiring Med. Fac. Society had anything to do with 
exhibiting it. 


[' the Wreekry of March 29 one of the commenta- 
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Lord Kelvin 


(See Page 538) 

¢ is chiefly on business affairs that 
| tord Kelvin has come again to this 

country; he is interested in kodak com- 
panies, cable companies, electric-power 
Companies 5 and although he has given 
up his professional chair in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, it is only, apparently, that he may 
have more time for other things, this rest- 
Jess, indefatigable, marvellously young old. 
yun of seventy-eight. 2 
{lis activity is and throughout his career 
always has been something extraordinary. 
Lord Kelvin would have been famous in 
any one of three or four fields that he has 
made his own. He began doing great 
things almost as a boy, and he is still at 
it. He won his chair as Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy at Glasgow when he was 
twenty-two years old, and he held it un- 
prokenly for three-and-fifty years. Before 
that he had won ten chief mathematical 
prizes at Cambridge, and written so many 
papers that in recommending his election 
one of his sponsors described him as “ rec- 

ovnized as the first man of science among 
the rising generation in Great Britain.” 
He was an athlete, too; won the Colqu- 
houn sculls, and rowed in the ‘varsity 
crew. He was president of the Cambridge 
Musical Society, and pictures of him at 
that day represent him as handsome as a 
youthful Sumner. 
“As he began, so he has continued. He 
is the greatest living physicist in the 
world, but he is almost equally distin- 
guished as an electrician, a mathemati- 
cian, a varied and successful inventor, a 
great teacher, an expounder of popular 
science, a politician, and, so to speak, a 
self-made man. He has made money out 
of his countless inventions, and, as an 
electrical expert, began with nothing and 
is rich, and presents the singular spec- 
tacle of a college professor with country 
houses and yachts, and a_ self-acquired 
fortune great enough to sustain the 
burdens of a peerage. 

Lord Kelvin began life, of course, as 
plain William Thomson, was knighted for 
his great achievement in sending messages 
through the first Atlantic cable, and was 
the first man of science, as such, to be 
raised to a baronetcy in Great Britain. 
He is a fighter, and used to measure 
swords often with the militant Professor 
Huxley; though, after all their battles, 
the latter could introduce him, on some 
occasion, in saying * gentler knight never 
broke a lance.” He loves to dabble in 
politics, too, is an ardent Unionist (he is 
Scotch blood, though Belfast born), and 
used the fact that a message could reach 
Westminster from Dublin in five minutes 
as a “scientific demonstration” of the 
absurdity of having a separate Parliament 
for Ireland. No doubt his political views 
had a great deal to do with his being 
made a lord. 

His greatest practical achievement was 
of most momentous interest to this coun- 
try, and it is slight wonder that when he 
comes all the scientific societies of Amer- 
ica should gather to do him honor. He 
became interested in ocean cables very 
early; and when the first cable was laid 
lie came on the Agamemnon as electri- 
cian. It was the delicate instruments 
Which he devised which sent and received 
the first message across the Atlantic. Over 
four hundred messages were sent before 
the cable gave out. He never wavered in 
his faith, and when in 1866 the Great 
Eastern laid the new line, he had the 
pleasure of silencing all croakers by his 
success. The beautiful siphon recorder, 
Which he invented soon after, is still in 
use throughout the world in all ocean 
telegraphy. With it as high as one hun- 
dred and thirty-five words per minute 
have been sent, where two or three were 
the rule when he began. 

The various measuring and testing in- 
struments he has devised fill page after 
page of the scientific catalogues, and are 
a part of the equipment of every labora- 
tory and testing-station. He has kept a 
firm of instrument-makers in Glasgow 
busy for years with his new devices. His 
Magnetic compass is perhaps the best 
known, and has been of inealeulable ser- 
Vice to navigation and the safety of ocean 
travel. It is told of him, as a character- 
istic incident, that he sat down to write 
a popular account of the mariner’s com- 
pass for an English magazine, and, in en- 
deavoring to describe it, got to thinking 
What a erude affair the existing compass 
Was. That was in 1876. The article was 
never finished, but the Thomson compass 
Was, and it is now to be found in almost 
every ship that sails the seas. 

Lord Kelvin was one of the founders of 
the doctrine of the conservation (the in- 
destruetibility ) of energy—the corner- 
Stone of modern seience—and his paper 
on “The Dissipation of Energy,” in 1852, 
was a notable contribution to the labors 
of Mayer, Joule, and the others who par- 
Neipated. It is noteworthy that all of 
the six or eight men who, in different 
lands, established this all-embracing prin- 
ciple, were then under thirty. It was from 
-_— to end a young men’s work. Another 
“'d which has interested him his whole 
life long is the age and past and future 


- 





condition of the earth, and his wars with 
the extravagant claims of the geologists 
have become classic. He would allow less 
than 100,000,000 years since the earth was 
a molten mass, and from 10,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 only since it has been fit for life. 
He was the first to show that the earth 
is a solid, and not a liquid mass with a 
crust on. 

The present theory of the ether, the 
light-bearing, electricity-carrying some- 
thing which fills all space, has been in 
large part his creation, and his famous 
idea that what we call matter is merely 
vortices or whirlpools in this ether may 
be regarded as one of the most far-reach- 
ing speculations in modern physics. The 
mechanical principle by which we obtain 
liquid air—that a compressed gas expand- 
ing freely, without doing work, cools 
slightly more than the theory demands— 
is a discovery Kelvin made in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Joule. The size of 
atoms was the subject of a fascinating 
popular lecture. Three volumes of the 
latter show how wide has been his range. 
His latest papers deal with the probable 
extent of the universe. He thinks the 
latter may contain about a billion such 
stars as our sun, and that it is shaped a 
good deal like a grindstone. 

Lord Kelvin was chairman of the In- 
dustrial Commission for the development 
of power at Niagara Falls, and has often 
been in this country to lecture, to report, 
or to visit. For twenty years he has spent 
his vacations on his yacht, and is an en- 
thusiastie sailor. He is, indeed, an en- 
thusiast in most things, and his boyish 
spirits seem to remain undimmed by 
years. Probably in one undertaking alone 
has he ever failed. As a class lecturer he 
is for the few, and the most of the young 
heathens who attended regarded him as 
the proper subject for practical jokes. 
Endless stories are told. He was fond ot 
showing how much Columbus’s demonstra- 
tion of the spinning of the earth could 
have been improved if he had used boiled 
eggs. One day the boys substituted raw 
eggs, of great age. Of course he broke 
them, to find out what was the trouble, 
and the effect was not pleasant. 

As an instance of his extreme pre-occu- 
pation, it is told that his students were 
wont to accompany the endless repetition 
of the definition of an ideal magnet, “ an 
infinitely long, infinitely thin, uniform 
and uniformly and longitudinally mag- 


netized bar,” by a_ stately tramp of 
feet. At the conclusion of this stag- 


gering performance, Professor Thomson, 
as he then was, would invariable shout, 
* Silence.” One day the boys put it up to 
keep absolutely still, but the ery of “ Si- 
lence” came at the end just the same. 
It is told of him, too, that he once went 
sound asleep presiding at a banquet. It 
was the penalty of overwork. 

Some one said of Lord Kelvin that he 
thinks in algebra. His sentences are often 
near to endless, and even his popular dis- 
courses are sometimes not easy for the un- 
instructed to follow. His rule in life is 
“always to carry a note-book, a compass, 
and a rule,” and the little green book is 
whipped out on all occasions. When at 
work he often grows as abstracted as 
Newton used to be, and-a family parrot 
learned to greet him, doubtless from things 
overheard, with “Late again, Sir Wil- 
liam.” 

It does not detract from the man to 
know so wonderful a brain can be so 
human, and if the tousled wretches who 
sat on the benches before him made life 
a burden for him often, the world has re- 
paid. At his great jubilee in 1896, there 
was searce a scientific or learned society 
over the whole earth unrepresented by 
either a delegate or an address. It was 


‘an imposing scene, the tribute of all the 


nations to a man who had done a great 
and genuine work in the world. 
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Plaster Patches 


HE origin of many fads and fash- 

i ions was the endeavors to conceal 

some deformity. Plaster patches 
were introduced in England in the reign 
of Edward VI. by a foreign lady who in 
this manner ingeniously concealed a wen 
on her neck. They became such a craze 
and were carried to such exaggerated 
lengths that they were finally lampooned 
out of sight. The men, as well as the 
women, stuck themselves over with these 
beauty-spots, and all the heavenly bodies 
and many other things were resplendent: 
crosses, stars, comets, crescents, dragons, 
jolly little devils with their tails over 
their arms, and coaches and four. The 
last were particularly popular as mourn- 
ing symbols. 

In 1683 a book was printed in England 
entitled (od’s Voice against Pride in 
Apparel, and among other fashions and 
follies inveighed against -was the patch. 
Said the writer, “The ‘women’s patches 
remind me of plague spots, and make me 
think that the mourning coach and horses 
all in black and plying on their foreheads 
stand ready harnessed to whirl them to 
Acheron.” No lady of fashion consid- 
ered her toilet complete until she was 
equipped with her little box of patches, 
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cut in her favorite design. If one hap- 
pened to come off in company she hurried- 
ly replaced it with a fresh one from the 
box. The fad for the mouche was quite 
as much the rage in France as in Eng- 
land. The character of the wearer, her 
disposition, and her intentions were de- 
termined by her method of patching. 

At length patching in England went so 
far that party spirit was symbolized by 
the position of the patches. <A letter in 
the paper on June 2, 1711, tells of a visit 
to the Haymarket, and the discovery by 
the writer of three classes of women -in 
the boxes, all differently patched. Upon 
inquiry he discovered that those who 
patched on the right side of the forehead 
were Whigs, and those who favored the 
left were Tories, while those who patched 
indifferently on either side were a neutral 
party, whose faces had not yet declared 
themselves. The horrible secret leaked 
out that there were even some women who 
patched out of principle. But what shall 
be said of the unfortunate young lady, 
a strong Whig partisan, who had a mole 
which had to be covered on the Tory side 
of her forehead? And of another, an 
ardent Tory, who, because of an unhappy 
pimple, forced her, against her inclina- 
tions, to patch on the Whig side? Where 
it was a matter of principle or pride one 
had to knock under. 

Superstition was attached to the patch- 
box, and it was considered unlucky to let 
it fall. The nymph in one of Pope's 
poems laments: 

What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam ? 
Oh, had I stayed and said my pray’rs at home! 
"Twas this the morning omens seemed to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell— 

We find in France a tailor advising his 
young men customers to wear patches, as 
giving them a more amorous expression. 

The ancient Romans, according to Mar- 
tial, also used patches, or plasters, to 
cover defects, these patches usually bear- 
ing the form of a crescent. Regulus, a fa- 
mous lawyer under Domitian, used to 
anoint his right or left eye, and wear a 
white patch over one side or the other of 
his forehead, as he was to plead either for 
the plaintiff or the defendant. 
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The Soldier-Novelist 


T is an unusual combination of quali- 
I ties that enables a soldier to write 
religious novels. General Lew. Wal- 
lace’s fame will undoubtedly rest upon 
his religious works, which have been 
amongst the most successful books pub- 
lished in the last quarter of a century. 
Their influence has been great and far- 
reaching. Ben-Hur stands first, and next 
to that The Boyhood of Christ, which 
tells the human story of Christ's life on 
earth as no one else has told it. In the 
Preface to this book General Wallace 
says: “ Should one ask of another, or won- 
der to himself, why I, who am_ neither 
minister of the gospel, nor theologian, nor 
churchman, have presumed to write this 
book, it pleases me to answer him respect- 
fully, I wrote it to fix an impression dis- 
tinetly in my mind.” And in so doing he 
conveys to the reader a clear and rever- 
ential idea of Christ’s boyhood and the 
meaning of it not to be obtained from 
books less informed with learning and 
faith. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
7.3" colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 


FEEDING TO FIT 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
“ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in Manhattan from $48 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv.] 


In this age, when so many adulterated goods are 
offered, you want Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE. It is pure.—[Adv.] 


A coop drink is better when you add AsBortrT’s, the 
at 5 Angostura Bitters. Druggists’ and grocers’. 
=— av, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 
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WALTER BAKE) TRADE 





The FINEST COCOA in the World 

Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 

Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America, 


Walter Baker & Go, unis 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 
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Moves when yon do. 


Aajusts itself to 
every bend of the body. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Look for “President” on the 
buckles. Trimmings can not rust. New 
model now cence for men of heavy work; 
also small size for boys. Price is 60c. If 
your dealer hasn’t got them, send us the 
price and we will send be a pair. We pay 
the postage and you get the very latest designs. 
XC, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 271 Shirley, Mass. 








Wash Dress Stuff 
David & John Anderson’s 
Ginghams and Cheviots. 


Silk Ginghams. 
White Embroidered Mulls and Nainsooks, 


Colored Linen Etamines and Ducks, 
Plain and Embroidered Piques and Croquet Checks. 


Panama Suitings. 


Fancy Cotton Grenadines, 
Lace and All- over Tucking. 


Broadway A 19h st. 





BOK 


ER’S BITTER 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 


NEW YORK. 
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Pure Beer 
is Healthful— 


Barley in it for food; Hops for a tonic; 
just enough Alcohol (3% per cent) to 
be a help to digestion. ‘There are no 
germs in pure beer; in sweet drinks 
there are myriads. 

Pure beer is a strength- 
giver— essential to the weak, 


helpful to anybody. 


Schlitz Beer 
is Pure 


We brew beer in absolute cleanli- 
ness; cool it in filtered air, in plate- 
glass rooms. Then we filter it. We 
sterilize every bottle after it is sealed. 
We use the finest materials that 

money can buy. We age it so long 

that it cannot cause biliousness. Schlitz 
beer is good— good for you. 


—Ask for the brewery bottling. 





| Margaret Vincent 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 


Author of ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,”’ etc. 







This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful 
young English girl of noble family. She is brought up in igno- 
rance of her noble birth, runs away from home, and has many 
experiences in London—all of which, together with her love 
affairs, the author describes in a most entertaining way. It is 
a novel that you will read with interest from cover to cover. 


$1 50 















HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 
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J. G. Milburn, Jr. 


American Athletes at Oxford 


N the Oxford-Cambridge boat-race, 
I recently rowed in England, and which 

is the greatest rowing event of that 
country, two Americans _ participated. 
They were John G. Milburn, Jr., and 
Devereaux Milburn, sons of John G. Mil- 
burn, of Buffalo. It was’ at the latter’s 
home that President McKinley died last 
September. Mr. Milburn was the presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Exposition, and 
is a lawyer of distinction, 

John G. Milburn is twenty-one years:old, 
6 feet 1% inches tall, and in the boat 
weighs about 180 pounds. Devereaux is a 
year younger than his brother, 6 feet tall, 
and weighs in the boat about 170 pounds. 

After the two boys had finished their 
studies at the Buffalo schools they attend- 
ed the High-School at Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania. In the fall of 1899 they entered 
Oxford, and will be graduated next June. 
They stand high in their classes, and are 
good scholars, along with being splendid 
all-round athletes. In their success in mak- 
ing the ‘varsity eight at Oxford the mest 
notable fact is that they had never rowed 
in an eight until they went to Oxford. 

The brothers are at Lincoln College at 
Oxford, and during his first year Deve- 
reaux rowed, and made what is called the 
Junior eight of his college. 

During his first year John G. Milburn 
did not row, but he rowed the next year, 
following the course of Devereaux, first 
in the torpid races, and later in his col- 
lege eight. 

This year the Milburn boys were sent 
up by their college for the trial eights. 
Two eights are chosen from all the col- 
leges—that is, the whole university. The 
Milburn brothers were kept in the com- 
peting eights until the end, and on No- 
vember 30 last were in the winning boat 
at the race between the competing boats. 

The brothers were called up for the ’var- 
sity eight after the Christmas holidays, 
and were in the boat from that time until 
the race of March 22. W. A. L. Fletcher 
was the coach of the Oxford crew. 

Both brothers are members of the 
famous Leander Club, whose eight beat 
the crack crew of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the international races. The 
boys have also been prominent in other 
branches of athletes. In his Freshman 
year John G. won the high jump. In 1900 
and 1901 the 50-yard and 100-yard swim- 
ming races were won for Oxford from 
Cambridge by Devereaux, proving himself 
to be the fastest sprint swimmer in the 
two colleges. Both the brothers are ex- 
cellent polo-players, the younger having 
played brilliantly at Saratoga last year. 

















Devereaux Milburn 








United States Commission 
to the 
Paris Exposition of 1990, 


Chicago, Auditorium Bldg, 
aris, 20 Avenue Rupp, 

Paris, Sept. 22d, 1901, 

Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
Rheims, N. Y, 
Dear Sirs:—I am instruct- 
ed by Commissioner-Gerer- 
al Peck to inform you that 
the International Jury of the 
Paris Exposition awarded to 

your exhibit of 


Great 
| Western 
| Champagne 


A Gold Medal 


It will doubtless please you 
to know that this award was 
,| made upon the recommenda- 
tion of Senator Prevet, at one 
time President of the Society 
of Alimentation of France, 
The reputation of the pro- 
poser, as well as the grade of 
award granted you, are gratifying evidences of 
recognition of the merits of your exhibit. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. GORE, Juror-in-Chief, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, - -* °* Rheims, N.Y, 
© Sold by All Respectable Wine Dealers. 
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)BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every lcop— P 
The gi? 
CUSHION 


fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 

% ee 25c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
yee ~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
a= Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 










THE “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 














FISHING 10. 
OUTHIT ror LU = 


COMPRISING 
ROD -— Split Bamboo,6 oz.,German 
Silver Trimming, length 94 ft. 
REEL—A Genuine Vom Hoff 
Multiplying. 
LINE—s0 Yards Oil-Finish Extra 
Quality Trout. 
FELIES—1 Dozen Assorted Trout 
with Gut Helper. 
LEADERS—” Dozen, Gut. 
This outfit cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $75.00, 
but to introduce our goods we will 
offer the above outfit for $10.00 
for a few weeks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


JESPERSEN & HINES 
10 Park Place, ..7°27"".,, NEW YORK 














We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


sion) pasted on every 
piece of genuine Agate 
ickel- Steel Ware 


& fac- 
simile of this label, 


etce., mailed free to 
any address. 


Agate Mickel. Steel Ware ison 
: ona Housefurnishing Stores. 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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WANTED LOCAL MANAGERS £28 00: to 


$5,000 per year, to represent dividend-paying Oil Com- 
pany. Liberal compensation and high standing 
your community. Granite Investment. & .Loan C0s 
Suite H. W., Granite Block, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 
Silk Hat Cocktails 


E are offering to the consumer di- 

rect our Silk Hat Cocktails at 

the extremely low price of $3.20 for 
four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, or Martini Cocktails, 


as you may select, express prepaid by us. 

We also offer you our justly celebrated 
eight-year-old Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon 
Whiskey at $3.20 for four full quart 


bottles, express prepaid by us. All 
goods packed in plain boxes without 
marks of any kind to indicate contents, 

We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulteration, and 
give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If the goods are 
not as represented you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 


Ginseng Distilling Company 


REFERENCES: Mercantile Agencies or any Bank 
in St. Louis. 











N. B. Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 


ash., Wyo., must 


Orders from Col., 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
call for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 
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absolutely surv wa, or 
a thin coatin ed 
Refined Para: 
no taste or odor. 
air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
we ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere, Made by 
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The Late Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 


Ti death of the Reverend Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage on Saturday, April 12, re- 
moves one of the most conspicuous figures in the religious work of this coun- 
try. His longest term of pastorate was in Brooklyn, but the church in which he 
spoke was twice destroyed by fire. 

Dr. Talmage was born on January 7, 1832. He was the son of a farmer, and the 
youngest of twelve children. He entered the University of New York when nineteen, 
and graduated in 1853. 

Dr. Talmage’s methods, even if theatrical, as suggested by many critics, were cer- 
tainly effective. To his labors in the pastorate was added a large amount of literary 
work, and his sermons were syndicated throughout the country, thus giving him 
really a congregation of hundreds of thousands of people. These sermons were 
written two to three weeks in advance, were set in type, and proofs sent out, so 
that the papers could publish them the Monday following the day on which the 
sermons themselves were delivered. The service was uninterrupted for thirty years. 

Dr. Talmage’s wonderful memory is illustrated by the fact that ‘these sermons 
were delivered by him word for word, without notes, and so far as the audiences 
were able to discover, were of an extemporaneous nature. He would inject a para- 
graph or two here or there in a sermon when necessary, and then continue the dis- 
course as originally written. 

Dr. Talmage was married three times, the last time being in 1898. He leaves one 
son, Rev. Frank Talmage, who is a Presbyterian minister in Chicago, and five 
daughters, all married. 

He was for several years editor of the Christian Herald, and before that he was 
one of the editors of The Advance and Frank Leslie’s Magazine. Among his literary 
works were Crumbs Swept Up, Every-Day Religion, From. Manger to Throne, The 
Marriage Ring, Sports that Kill, ete. 

Latterly his home has been in Washington. 




















The Late Wade Hampton, of South Carolina 
Who died at Columbia, April 11, in his cighty-fifth year 





















Hunter 
Whiskey | 


Always delights and never 
disappoints. 

It never lowers its high standard 
of quality. 

It never varies its perfect purity 
and mellow flavor. 

It is the charm of hospitality 

and the tonic of health. 


It is always best by 
every test. 


PIII SSSI SOOO SIS TSO POPP OPTS OPPO OPPO COCO COG PIII PIES ST Ss 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Manhattan Cheatre wes 


MR. HERBERT and Miss EFFIE 
KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND. MASTER 


By MARTHA MoRTON 
Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


JH. HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 






The Continuous Instalment 
Policy of the Equitable does away 
with any possibility of a lawsuit. 
It permits 4 man to practically pro 
bate his own will, and to protect 
any dependent as long as he,or 
she, lives. He even protects them 
against themselves, for the mon. 
ey paid under such a policy can 
neither be squandered nor wast- 
ed.|t provides a fixed yearly in- 
come during the life of the bene- 
ficiary, and the Equitable, the 
strongest financial institution of 
its hindin the world, is the execu- 
tor of the will. 
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mat! the following coupon. 







THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 


Dept. No. 22 120 Broadway, New York. 


I would like to receive information re- 
garding a Continuous Instalment Policy, 
issued to a man aged years, for a 


beneficiary aged 
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Cavalier Porteous 


(Continued from page 534.) 


low at Versailles, and Aunt Deborah curt- 
sied, as IT thought, with some favor. 

“ Sir,’ says she, * pray come within the 
house. My brother must thank you for 
this.” 

Amelia, whose spirits had risen amaz- 
ingly, caught me by the wrist and fairly 
pulled me into the hall. Well, it seemed 
safe enough, at least for a minute or two. 

‘But how did you leave the academy, 
you madcap?” Deborah continued. “ And 
what signifies your danger in the wilder- 
dia 

“Oh, another time, Aunt Debbie,” cried 
her niece. “The point is this, have we 
supper for Mr. John? For I myself de- 
voured his own provisions on the road.” 

The old lady made a helpless gesture 
of consternation. “© The Squire left or- 
ders for a meal against the return of the 
said she. “ They are off in’ pur- 
suit of a reprobate who has fleeced the 
entire village, it appears. The sheriff ex- 
pected to be back at midnight, and here 
they will refresh themselves. So if you 
care to go into the dining-room, sir—” 

* Nothing could be more acceptable,” I 
replied, with the air of a marquis, “* save, 
perhaps, the pleasure of your delightful 
company. 

You'll observe that T fell an easy vie- 
tim to the humor of the complication; to 
be set at the viands prepared for the re- 
freshment of the men now wearying them- 
selves in pursuit of me was a turn which 
tickled me beyond description. IT gave a 
gallant arm to each of the ladies, and we 
took places at the table, which was spread 
with a tempting array. 

But [ was not blind to the wisdom of 
dropping a cautious anchor to windward, 
and in doing this I was assisted by 
Amelia, who, T was soon convinced, had 
the knack of twisting her worthy aunt 
around her thumb. In short, that good 
lady was cajoled into a promise that the 
escapade on the mountain should be hid 
from the Squire for a day, anyhow; and, 
this being arranged, it was necessary that 
my presence and part in it should be kept 
a secret by allowing me an egress from the 
Mr. Larned should discover 
me. [T advised this manwuvre with the 
sagacity of a man of the world; Miss 
Deborah’s eyes actually sparkled at the 
intrigue, and Amelia’s excitement was 
captivating as she placed the rear door 
open for my convenience, 

Thereupon the feast went forward with 
extraordinary gayety. Seldom has Por- 
teous appeared to better advantage than 
on that occasion: my stream of anecdote, 
compliments, and persiflage positively bub- 
bled, and T regaled my hostesses with 
pointed conversation which surprised even 
myself. 

I had just achieved a respectful: kiss of 
homage upon Miss Deborah’s hand, when 
the three of us were petrified by a stamp- 
ing upon the porch. 

“Oh, Lud!” gasped the aunt, and_be- 
gan to tidy the table. 

“Give yourself no alarm,” says T. mak- 
ing a hasty but dignified congé. “TI give 
you au revoir.” 

Amelia conducted me to the rear en- 
trance—and at the instant a number of 
horsemen came cantering around the cor- 
ner of the mansion! Here was a fix! We 
were, to all purposes, surrounded. 

“ We must face it,” faltered the trem- 
bling girl. 

* Never,” I 
“There’s no sacrifice I 
protect your reputation. Conceal me 
somewhere—in this room, for instance!” 

* That’s my sleeping-chamber,” she said, 
crimsoning. We two were beating about 
the hall like a couple of snared birds. 

*‘T have it,” said Amelia, suddenly; 
“the preserve-closet!” and she dashed me 
through a dark apartment and into a eup- 
board there, and slammed the door of it. 
The latch clicked, and when I felt for an 
inside knob there was none. | was a pris- 
oner among the jams and jellies. 
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In this sweet but unresponsive society 


posse,” 


house before 


whispered, fervently. 
would not run to 


I spent IT know aot how long a_ period 
without communication with the outside 
world. A confused babble of voices and 


clinking of dishes betokened that the 
Squire and his friends were making play 
with their knives, forks, and wineglasses 
in the dining-room. but I could distin- 
guish no words, and the time hung heavy. 
I was meditating an attack upon the rasp- 
berry and currant, when there came a 
gentle rat-tat upon the panel. 

‘TL have been ordered to bed.” breathed 
Amelia’s voice, “ but as soon as the house 
is quiet Tl] guide you out in safety.” 

Not much comfort: in this! Before I 
could protest: she had glided away. Here. 
indeed, was an ignominious predicament 


for a knight-errant; IT sat down in dis- 
gust upon an empty firkin and twiddled 


my fingers. After what seemed to be at 
least. a twelvemonth in that cursed closet 
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FIRST — 
SECOND — of clever short stories 
THIRD— Essays, 

impression. 
FOURTH — Verse, pure, delightful. 
FIFTH — 
SIXTH — 


Some of them are: 


Julien Gordon 

(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), 
Caroline Duer, 
The Couniess of Warwick, 
Elizabeth Duer, 
Richard Le Gallienne, 
Gertrude Atherton, 
Rev. Braddin Hamilton, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, M. E. 
Clinton Scollard, 
Barry Pain, 
Baroness von Hutten, 
Gelett Burgess, 
Countess Loveau de Chavanne, 
R. K. Munkittrick, 
John Regnault Ellyson, 
Duffield Osborne, 
Josephine D. Daskam, 
Eden Phillpotts, 





subscription, which he will gladly do. 


poetry, and witticisms. 


tered letter addressed to 
Publushers of 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. «7c Smart Set 


IS THE NOVELETTE. 


Onoto Watanna. 


THE 


MART 


A MAGA OF 
CLEVERNESS 





Has BEATEN ALL RECORDS of magazine-publishing in 
Brilliant, strong, thoroughly entertaining novelettes. 
Charming variety,-perfect literary finish, pleasurable diverting interest of its hundreds 


Essays, human in theme, vigorous, incisive, clean-cut, commanding thought and leaving 


Sketches, aphorisms, witticisms and jokes that sparkle—literary diamonds. 
Physical production—excellence of paper, printing, and binding, tasteful cover 
SEVENTH — Unparalleled list of contributors, including from both hemispheres the brightest men 
and women of the literary and social world. 


Molly Elliot Seawell, 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
Edith Sessions Tupper, 
Kate Masterson, 

Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Justus Miles Forman, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


W. Sherwood, 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 

Edgar Saltus, 

Katrina Trask, 

Mrs. Stephen Crane, 

Bliss Carman, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 

Edward S. Van Zile, 

Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky, 

Alfred Henry Lewis, 

Among these are many whose work vou love to read. 
this magazine, the prodigious success of which has caused the publishing world to acclaim it simply 


A MARVEL. 


Tell your newsman always to reserve a copy for you, or ask him to forward to us vour annual 
We make NO “‘special offers,” have NO club rates, 
Each number of The Smart Set is worth double the price—25 cents. 

If you have read it, you know this to be true. 

If vou have not read it, buy a number and you will know it to be true. 

You may be taking other magazines, good ones, but there is none other especially devoted to fiction, 
Do you want each mont 160 pages, including a great novel, worth, 
in itself, twice the cost of the magazine—and probably to be sold later in book form at $1.50—-and with 
jt a large number of the brightest short stories published anywhere in the world? 
your subscription for one year, $3.00, Remit in cheque, post-office or express money-order, or regis- 


~ St. James Bldg.,1135 Broadway, New York 


MAY NUMBER Now on sate 
THE VULGARIANS 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


39 other good things, among them stories by Justus Miles Forman, Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
A brilliant article by Edgar Saltus. 
Carman, Theodosia Garrison, Clinton Scollard, John B. Tabb, Minna Irving, and others. 
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Martha McCulloch-Williams, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Theodosia Garrison, 
Clement Scott, 

Max Pemberton, 

Madison Cawein, 

Clinton Ross, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Frank Roe Batchelder, 
Carolvn Wells, 

Charles Battell Loomis, 
Vance Thompson, 

Onoto Watanna, 

Lloyd Osbourne, 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
John B. Tabb, 

Lilian Bell, 

Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Charles Stokes Wayne, 
Marvin Dana. 
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Poems by Josephine Dodge Daskam, Bliss 










You wouldn’t use a scrub- 
bing brush on your face. 

as discriminating in 
the ‘use of soap. Some 
soaps sold for toilet pur- 
poses would not hurt & 
floor, but are ruinous to the 


complexion. Pape ; 
Gy . ‘ 


) 
Woodbury’s 
. 
Facial Soap 
is a skin soap. It thoroughly cleanses the 
million or se pores on the human body and 


frees them from impurities. Stimulates the 


tissues ; does not absorb the natural oil. The 
only soap scientifically adapted to the deli- 


cacy of the skin. 
Sold by Trial size package 5 cents to pay postage. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS (C0. 
Sols Agents, Dept, 50, Cincinnati, 0. 





FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals.* Describe your case, and we’ will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons Whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN '& SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


1877. 1902. 











Philip 
Longstreth 


by 
MARIE VAN VORST 


This is a new novel by the co-author 
of “ Bagsby’s Daughter.” It is a 
love story, telling of the infatuation 
of a rich society man for a young 
and attractive girl employed in a 
factory of which he is the owner. 
The contrast in their social positions 
and the situations that result from 
it are most skilfully treated by the 
author, 

It is a most brilliant and dramatic 
story. 


$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Wise CURED ai aadiied 


N ORPHINE.OPIUM 
Sk LAUDANUM of a never-failing 
Mrs, Man B Baidwin, Box 1212, Chicago, His. 
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I heard the unmistakable commotion of 
departing guests, and took heart; surely 
my deliverance was at hand. But no; y 
diminished noise of revelry from the din- 
ing-room proclaimed that at least one tip- 
pler had stayed behind. 

My patience had its limits. I whipped 
out a sheath-knife from my coat—for | 
had regained that valuable garment—a:nd 
investigated the, fastening of the door, 
It was bungling work in the dark; hov- 
ever, | know a trifle of lock-picking, and 
a narrow blade and a lucky slip did the 
business. After a painful collision or iwo 
with some mighty solid furniture | dis. 
covered the route to the hall, and found 
myself blinking square into the lighted 
dining-room. There at the table sat the 
Squire and the sheriff, and between them 
were the incriminating papers in the case 
against me. 

You may be assured that it-did not take 
me long to pocket the evidence nor to 
tiptoe my way to the front entrance and 
freedom. But at a certain door in the 
corridor I paused tenderly. If Bacchus 
snored in the dining-room, here slept a 
rosy Venus; as I listened, a slumberous 
sigh drifted from her sanctuary.  Faith- 
less and tired Amelia! Had she already 
forgotten me? To my shame I savy it, 
I am often a creature of the most unrea- 
soning and deplorable impulse. I stole 
back to the table, filled a quill, and scrib- 
bled upon a scrap of paper. 

“Tf you will hand these to your father 
in the morning,” I wrote, “ it will, I hope, 
make up for the loss of your jewels and 
cause him to condone your fault, and per- 
haps persuade you to hold in your gener- 
ous remembrance the unworthy name of 
John Porteous.” 

I selected from my package the particu- 
lar scrip of which IT had mulected Amos 
Larned, and thrust it, with my note, be- 
neath his daughter’s door. Then | was 
off to my charger at the saw-mill, and well 
and safely over the New York line before 
the break of day. 





Greek Plays on the Pacific 
Coast 


F the famous pioneers who have gone 
O into California from the East. Ben- 

jamin Ide Wheeler is the latest. He 
is the pathfinder for the Pacific slope in 
the language and literature of Greece, the 
first great Greek scholar to take up a 
residence in sight of the Sierras and in- 
spire the youth who flock to the two uni- 
versities by the Golden Gate to a gener- 
ous emulation in the learning of the dead 
language which is immortal. Sharing 
with Gildersleeve a reputation for Greek 
scholarship on the Atlantic coast, Pro- 
fessor Wheeler made the Greek school of 
Cornell known to the scholars of the 
world. Barely three years have elapsed 
since he accepted the presidency of the 
University of California, and already the 

















Benjamin Ide Wheeler 


youth of the American State which in 
its glorious configuration of mountain and 
sea, climate and_ products, approaches 
nearest to Greece, are appearing in Greek 
plays, with a lyrical accompaniment of 
Mendelssohn’s music. The “ Antigone 

of Sophocles has just been presented by 
a cast made up entirely of the faculty and 
students of Stanford University, a sistet 
institution to that over which Mr. 
Wheeler presides. Mr. Wheeler is not 
yet fifty years old, and is of a scholarship 
peculiarly cosmopolitan; born in Massa- 
chusetts, he was graduated at Brown Unt 
versity in Rhode Island, received a Ph.D. 
at Heidelberg, a LL.D. at Heidelberg. a” 
honorary LL.D. at Harvard, became Pro 
fessor of Greek at Cornell, and then at 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens—in Greece itself. 


—— 
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THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
RIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The World of Finance 


The Louisville and Nashville Episode 


market coup has wrought interest- 


the securities 


SINGLE adroit and audacious stock- 
A in 


ing changes ; 
markets. At this writing, the acquisi- 
tion of the controlling interest of 
the Louisville and Nashville stock has 


cused greater speculative activity than 
has been witnessed since the memorable 
boom days of last spring. It is impos- 
sible to determine precisely in what man- 
ner outside sentiment will be influenced 
by the spectacular trading in two or three 
stocks, just as it is not easy to describe 
with any completeness of detail the suc- 
cession of steps which have led to the 
culmination of a deal whereby a clique 
of daring speculators wrested the control 
of one of the most important railway sys- 
tems in this country from an old and 
wealthy banking firm that, in addition to 
its own resources, is the accredited repre- 
sentative in this country of the great- 
est bankers in the world—the Roths- 
childs. 

There are many morals to be drawn 
from the episode. But how they will be 
applied will depend upon the personal tem- 
perament-of the individual, many finding 
sufficient cause for disquietude in what 
others will regard as furnishing the basis 
for a feeling of security. 

Of all history none is so difficult to 
write as that which treats of contem- 
porary events. The proper historical per- 
spective cannot be obtained when the his- 
torian is concerned with events which 
are happening under his own eyes. Per- 
sonal bias cannot be eliminated for a 
thousand reasons that must be obvious. 
The accurate weighing of the evidence in 
the case is similarly to be despaired of; 
the facts cannot be properly co-ordinated, 
for all the facts will not be accessible 
until] long after the event. It is a com- 
mon wail of people who have participated 
in momentous actions that they were 
“making history” and didn’t realize it 
at the time. And similarly our legisla- 
tors are fond of announcing that they 
are making history, when the importance 
of the measures which elicited the vain- 
glorious remark is shown by later years 
to have been quite slight. In writing of 
the Louisville and Nashville episode no 
clean-cut analysis can be attempted, for 
we are not yet in possession of accurate 
knowledge of all the facts of the case, 
neither of the beginning nor, of course, of 
the ending, since, as the country papers 
say, the end is not yet. Enough is known 
to enable us to declare that new specula- 
tive forces have developed which must be 
reckoned with by the rulers of the world 
of finance. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the case is the fact, demonstrated once 
more in a very forcible manner, that 
there is widespread ignorance of the 
weak hold which so-called “ controlling 
interests” have on the properties they 
are supposed to control absolutely. The 
Vanderbilts, for example, contrary to 
popular belief, do not own a majority of 
the stocks of the Vanderbilt roads, or 
anywhere near it, as shown by the list of 
securities left to his heirs by the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. The same applies 
to other systems. In former years, the 
proportion of stock required to insure the 
practical control of a large corporation 
was much smaller than it has becom? to- 
day. For this new condition of affairs the 
great financial interests are themselves 
responsible. The unprecedented boom in 
the stock-market during the past two or 
three years led to the development of 
financial operations on a scale undreamt 

of five years ago. The craze for stock 
speculation swept over the entire country. 
It made great fortunes and made greater 
opportunities. It helped to hasten the 
progress of the science of “ railroading,” 
Just as it created new methods of finance. 
It led to the formation and execution of 
plans which have revolutionized the most 
‘mportant industry of the country, and as 
such will have effects which we have not 
begun to appreciate. It has laid the 
foundation for great benefits to the com- 
munity at large, and doubtless, also, for 
some harm. 

_ fo be sure, the acquisition of proper- 
es by means of large purchases of stock 
unsuspected by the “controlling inter- 
ests” is no new thing. A quarter of a 
century ago Commodore Vanderbilt sud- 
denly wrested the control of the Michigan 
Central from its former managers. Many 
other instances could be cited. But in the 
Jast two years the thing has been done 
not only with great frequency, but in 
furtherance of plans involving results so 
far-reaching as to justify the assertions 
made in the preceding paragraph; that is, 
completely changing the railroad map of 
the United States and revolutionizing the 
most important of all our industries. It 
. indubitably a fact that the success of 
a Prove ey and associates in buying 
trol o the Southern Pacific in the 
pen market paved the way, by its suc- 
—_ for the purchase by the same in- 
terest of the huge block of Northern 
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WIN EVERYTHING 





achines entered. . 
achines receive first certificate. 
achines make higher average than any 





other machir 





1es made in America—our record in New 


York and Buffalo endurance test. 
First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 


miles without a sto 


Pp. 


First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wirst Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 
Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 


Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 


frrst place. 


No failure mars our record. 
true of any other make in the world. 


We believe this is not 
Write for catalogue 


describing our two and four passenger vehicles. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CoO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 








KORONA CAMERAS. 


Our automatic swing back is one of the 

most practical improvements ever used on 
a camera, and is only one of many new 
ideas 
coming season. 


1902 Catalogues w 
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will show for the 


yill tell the whole 


story,and are now ready for delivery. 
Six new designs, with numerous improvements, 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








| ae IS CALLED TO THE 


for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGI 
OF THE BRONX: 

2¢ WARD, CTION. 9. EAST 
STREET SEWER, from 
Avenue; also, NELSON AVENL 
















street summit s 
156TH STREET 
Avenue to Forest Avenue. 
PAVING, from East 165th 


SEWER, from Westcheste 


southeast corner of Morris Avenue. 


179th Street to 177th Street. 
, EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 29, 1902. 


LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS 
OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 6. 


SECTION 4 ELE 





SCMENT, east 
Streets. TWELFTH 





Street. 
| EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 29, 1902. 


ADVER- 
SEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 31 
to April 12, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments | 
i 
164TH 
Woodycrest to Ogden 
NUE SEWER, from 


East 164th Street to t 165th Street. 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. EAST 133D 
STREET SEWER, from Cypress Avenue to the 


1ated easterly therefrom. EAST 


JACKSON AVENUE 
Street to East 166th 


Street. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 176TH 
STREET BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Bathgate Avenue; also, 178TH STREET 
BASIN, at the northeast corner of Burnside Avenue. 
EAST 176TH STREET BASINS, at the southeast 
and southwest corners of Townsend Avenue; north- 
east and southeast corners of Walton Avenue and the 
EAST 188TH 
STREET SEWER, between Beaumont and Arthur 
Avenues. PROSPECT AVENUE SEWER, from 
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tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
in the BOROUGH 


LEXINGTON 
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, SCLEVENTH 
TER ALTERATION AND IM- 
side, between 52d and 53d 
AVENUE SEWERS, east 
side, between 52d and 54th Streets, with curve at 53d 








tion of Assessments and 


VING, from 5th Avenue to Lenox Avenue. 
3 SECTION 7, 


A 
12TH WARD, S 


New York Central & Hudson River 


Company. 


at the 
STREET SEWER, 
Avenue St. Nicholas. 
WARD, SECTION _ 5. 


BASIN, 

159TH 

Road and 
19TH 68TH 


Avenue A. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City cf New York, April 4, 1902. 


tion of Assessments and Arrears of_assessments 


THE BRONX 


German Place 


EAST 


northerly from Spofford Avenue. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. 


Crotona Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 


and the entering in the Bureau for the C 
Assessments and Arrears of assessments for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following- 
named avenue in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. MOHAWK AVE- 
NUE OPENIN 
Bronx River. 
April 3, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
11 to 24, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the+sBureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears ef assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing-named avenue, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 
10 AND 11. FULTON AVENUE OPENING, 
from the 23d and 24th Ward line to East 175th Street. 
Confirmed March 11, 1901; entered April 10, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, April 10, 1902. 


DAUPHINE — SAVOIE 
The ‘‘MEIJEB”” (alt. 13,080 ft.), the ‘*MONT=-BLANC”’ 
(alt. 15,780 ft.), the *“*“GRANDE-CHARTREUSE”’ 
THE FINEST AN HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN EUROPE 


The “Syndicat d'Initiative” of Grenoble (France) sends free 
full particulars concerning excursions, sojourns (prices very mod- 
* erate), to all persons applying for them. 


Confirmed March 21, 1902 ; entered 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 


so that when it 


Why? 


latter is cleaned as if by magic. 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 

The Most Economical 
Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for twe sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO0., NEW YORK CITY 


is once rubbed over the iron the 
It prevents all 


It never loses shape, and 











,TION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 

ISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
5 to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
Arrears of assessments for 


LOCAL IMPROV 1ENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTA 

: 12TH WARD, SECTION 6. 140TH STREET 
af 


129TH STREET 
PAVING, between 12th Avenue and the tracks of the 
. Railroad 


12TH WARD, SECTION 8. 155TH STREET 
v northwest corner of 8th Avenue. 
between Edgecombe 


STREET 
BASINS, at the northeast and northwest corners of 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 5 
to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the cy 
or 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 


23D WARD, SECTION 9. BENSONIA CEME- 
TERY FENCING, on block bounded by Rae Street, 
, Carr Street, and St. Ann’s Avenue. 
163D STREET PAVING, from the west side 
of Courtlandt Avenue to Brook Avenue. TIFFANY 
STREET SEWER, from Longwood Avenue to Spof- 
fordA venue; also, SPOFFORD AVENUESEWER, 
from Tiffany Street to Manida Street; also, MANIDA 
STREET SEWER, from Spofford Avenue to the 
street summit situated about a distance of 442 feet 


EAST 175TH 
STREET SEWER, between Prospect Avenue and 


TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 4 
to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
ollection of 


NG, from Hunt’s Point Road to the 
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Pacifie shares which caused the corner in 
that stock last May, and precipitated the 
worst stock panic in our history. The 
effects of it are still felt, and the suit now 
pending against the Northern Securities 
Company, involving many hundreds of 
millions. can be traced to these selfsame 
purchases of stocks in the open market. 
On a far smaller seale this * buying for 
control” has been successfully carried 


} on by pools and syndicates in a dozen in 


stances, within the past few months. To 


hold the control of a valuable property 
it has become necessary to own the ma- 
jority of the stock. This has led to the 


concentration of power in a few hands to 
a degree far greater than was looked for 
when the community-of-interest theory 
was first formulated. 

In the more important cases, the ae- 
quisition of the controlling interest has of 
course made for greater efliciency and 
business stability, as, for example, the 
purchase of the Jersey Central by the 
Reading, of the Southern Pacifie by the 
Union Pacific, of the Burlington by the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern, of 
the Baltimore and Ohio by the Pennsyl- 
vania. But there is also the securing of 
the control of raitroads by individuals not 
previously identified with any railroad; 
of these the more important have been 
the purchase of more than one-half of the 
Rock Island capital stock by Moore Bros., 
last year, and of that of the Louisville 
and Nashville by Mr. John W. Gates and 
associates last week. In both old 
and valuable railroad systems have been ob 
tained by men who attained great wealth 
almost overnight by the creation and 
promotion of iron and steel combinations. 
But the operations of the Moore Brothers 
are more easily intelligible than those of 
Mr. Gates. The former had made many 
millions by the inclusion in the United 
States Steel Corporation of several of the 
companies they had promoted a year or 
two previous. They shifted their invest- 
ment from an industrial enterprise into a 
great railroad. But Mr. Gates, whether 
justly or unjustly, has been populariy 
regarded as a daring “ plunger” in the 
stock-market, adroit, audacious, but, 
frankly, a speculator. Wall Street con- 
sidered his operations in Louisville and 
Nashville as a particularly bold piece of 


cases 





stock gambling, until the final announce- 
ment of his success in securing the con- 
trol of the majority of the stock. This 
has created a new and unlooked-for situa- 
tion, the outcome of which it is impos- 
sible to foresee at this writing. Of course, 
there are many important and interesting 
points to consider. 

There has been much condemnation of 
Mr. Gates and his associates for their 
recent operations in the stock-market. 
But it is obvious that if they felt that 
conditions justified a bull campaign they 
were within their rights in attempting it. 
If conditions are not propitious they will 
in all likelihood suffer the inevitable 
consequences of their rashness. In. the 
case of Louisville and Nashville, it- would 
seem that after Mr. Gates began his 
operations, he perceived a great oppor- 





tunity and was quick to seize it. The 
complete story of the Louisville and 
Nashville coup will make interesting 


reading, but {t cannot be told yet, for we 


have not come to the last chapter. At the 
moment what is of the utmost import- 
ance to the financial world, and to the 
speculative, is to know what the ulti- 


mate disposition of the Louisville and- 
Nashville will be. 

If Mr. Gates 
and are able to 


intend 
of 
are 


is 


and his friends 
manage the affairs 
the company, just the Moores 
doing in Rock Island, a_ new. factor 
created in the railway situation in the 
South. There may or may not be a re- 
adjustment of relations with competing 
roads, and all that such a change would 
bring with it. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gates will turn the control 
over to the highest bidder. Who that will 
be remains to be ‘seen, though certain sur- 
mises are logical and inevitable. The 
fact that Mr. Gates, following his official 
announcement that he and his associates 
had bought the control of the property, 
stated that he had left any matters in 
dispute to the arbitrament of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. did much to lift the entire 
deal above the plane of a mere stock- 
market operation. The street concluded 
that in the end the road would pass 
under the control of the Southern Rail- 
way, but the officials of the Southern 
Railway promptly denied that there was 
any intention of doing what they may 
find impossible to do should the case of 
the United States against the Northern 
Securities Company be decided in favor of 


as 


the Federal government. The _ Illinois 
Central management also hastened to 


deny that they contemplated violating the 
law. 

The outcome of the Louisville and 
Nashville coup will be awaited with much 


interest. The first effect of it was great- 
ly to stimulate activity in the stock- 
market. The formal statement of J. P. 


Morgan & Co. that they had consented to 
take charge of the Gates holdings eased 
whatever lingering anxiety the Street 





may have felt. 
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“BEST ANTISEPTIC”? 


*Tamusing Lifebuoy Soap in 
the Nurses Home, and have 
used itin my family for years. 
I consider it the best anti- 
septic soap on the market.” 
Evizanetu C. LiowLaAnpD 


(Matron Nurses Home) 
18 Park Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 


Mention this publication and we 
Ss will mail carton, on trial, of two 
cakes of Lifebuoy Soap for 10 cts., 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 
You will appreciate the liberality 
of this offer when you learn that 
it costs us alone for postage 13 
cts. to mail it to you, hence the 
soap is free. Money promptly 
refunded to any one finding cause 
for complaint. Valuable book- 
let for the asking. Address 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Harper & Brothers, 


$200 oane 


Publishers 
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‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocKet 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail, 








$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 











REDUCED RATES TO LOS ANGELES 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, on ace 
count of Convention of Federation 
| of Women’s Clubs, 
| On account of Convention of Federation of 
| Women’s Clubs, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 1 to8, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell special excursion tickets from all 
stations on its line, to Los Angeles and return, 
at reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold from April 19 to 26, in- 
.clusive, and will be good to return until June 
| 25 when properly validated. 

For specific rates, routes, 


and conditions of 
| tickets, apply to ticket agents. 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.,, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Plastigmat f6-8 


Ghe Perfect Photo Lens 


THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 





Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof= 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


29 Broapway, NEw York, N. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ghe Perfect Photo Shutter 


make an ideal combination for any 


camera. Can be had on any make of 
camera or will improve the camera 
you now have. Send for new booklets 
about shutters and lenses. 

ret @ Lomb Optical Co. 
Sole Propriet ‘ 
: Sys ry ew York Rochester, N.Y. Chicago 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publications during April include the most 
important works of recent literature 








A New Novel, called 
“A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY,”’’ by 


MARK TWAIN 


A Novel entitled “‘ THE KENTONS,’’ by 


W. D. HOWELLS 


The Final, Authoritative Biography, by 
Sir Wemyss Reid, of 


WILLIAM BLACK 


A New Volume of Poems, 
“A TALE OF TRUE LOVE,”’ etc., by 


||ALFRED AUSTIN 


(POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND) 
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Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE New YORK CENTRAL. 





